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"BELWARP™ 
SERKGES 


28 SEER wesnne 
OvELW WITH 4, WOADED BYES ONLY. 


eR SEgGpA-ook-COATINGS ere SUITABLE for EVERY KIND ct 


made ina Trager palit to 
They are jae ee 4 he Metest-peteed ones, anit every class of 


are always uniform and 
For LADIES’ 'S’ TAILOR. MADE. ¢ COSTUMES "24 i BOYS HARD WEAR “ie? Sn° wpe Best 
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KS & CO., BRADFORD, Eclice 


Sir C. A. Cameron, WO—*1 have never 
tasted Cocea that I like so well.” 

Dr. G. D. Sutherland,. F.E.I.8., . Prof.. d. 
Alfred Wankyn,- M.R:C.S.—“It is 
an excellent dietetic food and 
beverage, highly nutritious, 
palatable and invigorating.” 


PURE 
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"T6 ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE: 


CONCENTRATED 
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WEEK ENDING JULY 4, . 1891. 
Ask yor yy Taller for ““MADDOOES'S ‘BELWARP’ SERGES AND COATINGS.” 


LIEUT..COL. HUGH BAMBER, 40, Hantey Squane,.¥ 
says :—“I have now used the Salt Etegal fortwaye 
I have much pleasure im stating that I have found it the. 


} agreeable in taste of all Salines, and a certain cure for bili 


ache and furred tongue, from whatever cause arising.” < .: s 


It develops Ozone—the principle of life—will cleanse oe pea 
the throat, and sweeten the breath, and corrects’ ‘all is acini 
from errors in diet. 


It prevents, ‘and enue ativan INDIGESTION, 


| GIDDINESS, HEARTBURN, ACIDITY, PALPITATION, &c. 


Invaluable for BILIOUS HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, fi 
GENERAL DEBILITY, ec. - Inparta New 
the System, maintains a clear healthy condition of the okin; 


Bottles, 2s. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores. If not procurable 
the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d. to the Manager, GALT REGAL 
WORKS, LI VERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 


SAI LT 


Lancet.—‘‘ Pure and very soluble.” 

Medical Times.—‘‘ Eminently suitable for ,. 
Invalids.” é 

W. H. R. STANLEY, M.D.—‘It is the 
drink par excellence for chil- F- 
dren and gives no trouble in 
making.” 


GOCOA. 


60 FRE F — AUD m . . Hu & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


This marvellous Plaster acta Uke in retiring all nie lg 
Pain and nd Button and soon cures betinate 
a Lr unions, It is Plaster, 08 I 
ENLARGED GR’ bene , Far balbeeicmsot 
rw utifal 


re ba f 
A trial of & of a small on is earnestly solicited, as eer. unecte ion of your 


a Teen seg cake hi my of of your thee Cooll: 
ve! 
Rove ai i id the infamm ation of Corns s 
“M. A, BAnso) 


for allay’ 
Go 1s. 144., BY ALL CHEMISTS. Lotion for “allay tr 
rr 


*REE FOR 14 STAMPS BY THE PROPRIETOBS, Beetham & Son.” 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
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FLATOLENOR; Z| p 


: a «ae Queen said tien” 
7 Rookes Cleanse the Stomach from all noxious ana unhealthy nenstioae une be 
relieving the complaints connected therewith, such a Giddiness and Pains | § 
in the Head, Costiveness, Biliousness, frequent Sickness, Acidjty or Heart. - 
tRooke’ burs, Drowsiness, Dimness of Sight, Offensive Breath, Piles, etc., etc. For bs 
5 FEMALE COMPLAINTS they stand unrivalled, and have NEVER been known to ills 


fail in relieviug or curing the mogt painful Diseases, Sold in Boxes at Is. 14d. 
RM Rooke's and 4s. 6d. each, at all Chemists and Petent Medtsine Vendors, or direct from Pills 
HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 


Rooke. Scarborough 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


babs Elly BELF/S SPATENT . 
IRISH CAMBRIG errs scenes. ree, jouer 2m s@ ‘iro : ulkast Nes 
Genta, Sa, tid- per doz.” Er cree. \ Cheapest, \ "sist 
a Ba deve POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. | se:seraesstts te S huapes 


Hi 1! Li iNet “Their Irish ei ettpiat. fe, Shite, Deg phar! = merits of lors, . OF i [aes 

OLLARS " Sou Seis & te" ated tin free. Simplex Sais ; r Et, SE Yecien cones Ses ce Milton Keynes, pple ey ite 

faa. CUFFS & SHIRTS, sei etre fae — De tn, patos tampon por ra 
C should be 

in Every House.} over Sia a Bieta "=A, Mi lanatar, 


Ce eg CLAY ER ati ee nome as Sore with Dest aaberials Sr a trifng cost Terme ECONOMI p EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 
ratteciom COOKERY. 7 —— 


Minne ta ln dastoed 
If not take our advice and order a half pint or pt 


cket to-da: Your grocer keeps them or can 
oc yom. If aie have any difficulty write to us, Pore we will 


youa 
and will let you know the address of the a grocer 
who keeps them. Write to-day. 


S. CHIVERS & SONS, 


FRUIT GROWERS, 


it For 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ” ieee eeu 4 BELFAST. Plate and Gitver. I am an old Housekeeper of 


When writiog please name this publication. 


OOD cr ey ——e 
JON DYS a LU iF Hospitals, BECK’S DAMP DETECTOR OR|§cuanes Grycora fare ofthe ekis and ale or wh secirvarnaeeate pu. 


HYGROMETER. nwn| ([\CMARE’S GLYTOoOLA sOAPr 


valids and persons in] Mf Is hard and lastin lendid lather, and s velvety feeling after washing. Softens hard water; 
delicate health. supertatted sting. wiring’ sees Prevents and allaye all sin irritations, Price 6d. pet tablet, 


CONDY’S REMEDIAL FLUID, ‘sritov, citar cance. IRE es bac SE aaa post fre ir ba eoot i bet uen cad nua om 
SORE THROATS OURED in a few hours. iy le : GLYCOLA, AND GLYOOLA SOAP. 
RELAXED THROATS — Slight Cases cut short 5 mp eeeme | g Wisiksnis: Aguster Messe EDWA Sons, BONG, te Sucee veer Ee 


HOA ss 
cial qspepersadsong | of att Gly andor poi wer sere, T. BR. GLARK, uncon, CROUCH END, LONDON, N. 
stim gargle.” excellent, many cases bein 
DR. Warp, Seamen's Hospital. diately.” Dr. Rs HARRIS. 


tatallibls TOWLE'S PENNYROYAL & STEEL 
Beit eve” ra PILLS FOR FEMALES. 

? Quickly correct all irregu 
Jarities, remove all obstruc- 
pac and religve the dis- 
iptoms 680 

bts th the sex. 
Boxes 1s. jd. and 2s. 9d. 
of all Chemista, or will be sent 


CONDY’S preparation is sold by all Chemists and Stores. 
Book of Directions and medical reports with each bottle, or free by post on application to 


CONDY’S FLUID WORKS, 51, Turnmill Street, LONDON, E.C. 
en a a a ee 


EPIDEMIC 


Post on re- 
eel ro be iat the 


THE ‘NEW CARDWELL” NOTE 
PAPER. 


pared should send at once for 


ive Quires Fine Vellum Note Rag arene a ga of 15 or 
Print stamps 
| ae ‘3 es Se Maker, E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
By oer. OF TESTIMONIALS REC RECEIVED, 
wy tsegegmedin te parr Bnet ALGERIAN CURTAINS. 


~ | eee tae Srreitirity The Novelty of the Senson. 
AIS TERRIBLY FATAL DISRASE IS AGAIN AMONGST US| mepetpisnce Se iors. 08 Cartwall etres Liver:| WOVEN, (ot Brice) ot nlend Olive, and Cream and Boctle Give, all delicately intermixed 
DRESSED IN A SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT GARB. with Fine Gold Thread, and Frin, 


) In order to introduce these Handsome Qoods to the Public , We are ared to supply a 
Serr Tonms .— WW eae Ye oe Tlniited niusebar of pairs at the (Cllowing low prises, nxmaty © 
: A SIMPLE COLD WHICH QUICKLY SETTLES IN THE SCHOOL OF (Limited), 27, ONE PAIR FOR 5s. 6d. (Carriage éd. extra); 

THROAT Two Pairs for 0s. 6d. (carriage 9d.) ; or Four Pairs for 31s. (carriage paid). 


lease state colours required, and mention this Paper. 


|W. J. FORBES & SON, 35,. FRIDAY ST.,. LONDON, E.C. 


Book-keeping, Type. Writ £70. A COLD WATCH FOR Is. 60.118 270. 


Gtidan ae Hetet me GENUINE COMPETITION. 


; i SOME CASES SEVERE FRONTAL HEADACHE. 
Ee PAINFUL, WHITE OF THE EYES PINKY. 
N THE MORNING THE EYE LASHES STICK 


TOGETHER. sults at every examins-| 20 Gold Watches (Ladies’ or Genta’), vatue £8 10s. each, will be gtven (entries permitting) to 
OME ARE SUDDEN PEO ey wi oe oi ed ad pceseage prop tie Heer wedi realy ad ie seal ewes Ont On ed 
OUGH IS aT, AND SOMEWHAT SPASMODIC IN POST Invaluable Information, two-thirds of total i tee, i ide amongst Lo chery POE ee vay aia 

Sete BE. aor Married or Single, sent 108 fen canter of pont Tinta and oy (above 8). fa. "eren Pi at Price received, whether 


TIS MORE A THROAT COUGH THAN A BRONCHIAL free, State age and sex. | onetor not Tals worth litle trouve.” nclose 0. for tar 6&, win 2 same for 
TD ove FREE! | Hicson, Box 575, Mans: | sora oT BoGUNER, Tol, Victorie Diwelings, Glettenwell Head. 'k.ce’ Noe :-£8 wil 
HE FEVERISHNESS FLUCTUATES A GREAT DEAL, field Road, Nottingham. paid to any person proving this competition not to be genuine. 
RECURRING IN PROPORTION TO THE CARELESS- ee 
NESS OF THE PATIENT, AND UNLESS PROMPT 
MEASURES ARE TAKEN BRONCHITIS OR PNEU- 
MONIA WILL RESULT. 
HE BEST WAY TO DEAL WITH THIS MALADY IN 
MILD CASES IS TO TAKE REGULAR DOSES OF 


AVANS LINCTU 


ALSO A WINE GLASS FULL OF PURE QUININE 
WINE TWICE A DAY, AND PLENTY OF GOOD 
NOURISHING DIET. 


F YOUR CASE IS SEVERE TAKE TO YOUR BED, 
HEAP ON THE BLANKETS, HAVE THE ROOM WELL 
WARMED AND TAKE REGULAR DOSES OF “‘LAVAN’S 
LINCTUS” UNTIL FREE PERSPIRATION SETS IN. 


AKE PLENTY OF NOURISHING DIET, AND A WINE POST FREE. 
GLASS FULL OF PURE QUININE WINE TWICE OR 
THREE TIMES A DAY. 5 
LAVAN’S LINCTUS is very pleasing to take and inexpensive. 
A RECENT TESTIMONIAL SAYS: 
Price | Per Bottle, I3}d., 2/9, 4/6. pene YOUR MACHINE 1S THE “PERFEOTION OF SIMPLIOITY.” 


Proprietors “CREEN & G0, 6, gay Gates, Balto From the Pocket Typewriter Co., Ltd., Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


SPECIMEN OF WORK AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


aM , “O,TO INTERESTS. 


To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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staristie Wath (Prick Oxe Penny. 


A PLEA FOR LATE RISERS. 


Tur old proverb tells us that “Early to bed and 
curly to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise.) We venture to show our readers the dis- 
olantages attending early rising, asset forth in the | 
following lines :— 


When ye mornynge riseth re le, 
Nise not thea, hut keepe thy reddle 5 
When ye dawne is dull and greye, 
Slecepe is still ye better wouy 

Beastes arise betimes but then 
They are beastes, and we are nen, 


Is ve weather fayre and fine ? 

Tt Shall give thee dresins divine 5 
Doth it pour with pelting rayaiie : i 
Tis a hint to doze agian, 

is it neither tine nor wette ? 
Wait until ye weathers sette. 


Wouldst thou walke unscavenged streetes, 
Cateh from shaken miattes the sweetes, 
Straye forlorne through chillie roomes, 
Stumble over casuall broomes, 

scowling housemaydes round thee sour! 
These befall ye carlie man, 


Mornynge sleepe avoideth broyles, 
Wasteth not in greedye toy les ; 

Doth not suffer care nor grtefe, 

Giveth aching bones relecte. 

Of all ye crimes beneath ve sunne 

Pray, which in mornynge sleepe was done ? 


=. 
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POACHING AS A PROFESSION. 


Tukinis no parish in England without its poacher, 
and in some two, three, or more may be fownd. f do 
not speak of occasional transgressors of the guane laws, 
as idle fellows out upon Sundays or holidiys, who 
spend them in the capture of game partly tor the 
por, hut as much by the way ot pastime, These are 
poachers, punishable wud punished all the suey Tut 
they are not accounted in the category of the reguliry, 
ory “sheds often styled, “profession ule poacher. Prae, 
lie does not style himself so, only by his derds tiuviis | 
curned the designation ; instead, he generally pretends 
to have some trade or other industry, and ostensibly 
pootices it during the day. When Hight comes on | 
dowa co his trade tools, and in their place, atin bin | 
we Ywith nets, wire-sitres, gins, wd gun, he dsl tothe | 
ero eae presers Cs. 

Ihat there is also the real poacher, who disduins ail 

Subterfuge, regardless of reputation as af law, | 
Vhio for his livelihood depends solely on the sate of the | 
cate he may capture. Not such a poor dependence is 
bo either, considering that hares sell for about three 

sal Gypence each, pheasants the same, purtridses five | 
Vines a brace, and woodeock seven-and-sixpence a 
couple. Prue, these are the retail prices: bet the | 
Looreed came-dealer himself- he must be Heonsed 
esto give figures close up to them, whether he pure | 
aes from the owners of preserves or otherwise, Le 1 


iat supposed to negotiate with the poacher at all. 
1 4 
i 


See ———— 


booeh he often, undoubtedly, does; and as the trattic 
eel, with as much danger tothe bayer as the 
Mor the reduction in price is not so great as might 
Ie supposed. 
Inany case, the poacher receives a fir remuneration ; 
cd the more when his dealings are direct with the 
aetiner—-as they eenerally are, He can aliost 
noseys dispose of hare or pheasant to the people 
bons in villas, and the shopkeepers of the towis; 
bocpees. there ig never wanting, In any neighbourhood, 
Slican who makes surreptitious Same-dealing a 
specstity, and is ready to act as his ™ fence and 
rosver. Tt will thus be seen that he has uo ditliculty 
i tinding a amarket for his commodities ; and sup- 
} sing him to take only a single hare or pheasant m 
the night, his gains are greater than those of the poor 
libourer, who toils all day for a two-shilling wage. 
Vromanight’s poaching, however, there will frequently 
weeruc many heads of game ; Lence the temptation to 
lilow it as a profession. 


AN ODD IDEA OF JUSTICE. 


Tu judicial sense is not largely developed among 
the officials of the Mast. Acrecent visitor to one of 
the Punjaub jails was amazed to find a remarkably 
large number of ol banen smong the prisoners, almost 
one convict in five diving a gray beard. “The julor, 


Ining asked for an explanation, rephed : 


“Ttisa common prectice, When a theft is brought 
home to a duan by the police, for him to get an old 
father or an unele to take the blame ou himself, or he 
puts up a younger brother to do so. Before the 
Court these substitutes make full and circumstantial 
confession. ‘They are convicted, and the real thieves 


Peotooli and it is for the funily bemetit this should be, 


"A sturdy young quan is able ty do more for the 


pfumily support by honest labour or thieving than an 


old inanora boy. ‘The old aan das lost many of the 
feclings Which dake liberty so deur to a young aan. 
Hecannot be put toany very hard Jabour, and will be 
well ted sand well looked after while lie isin jail Tf at 
hay confesses, he will probably escape with at flogging. 
The conviction of anold man ora boy will look quite 
as wellin the police returns as that of an able-bodied 
young nan. So long as they get their conviction, the 
police dont trouble themselves very much about the 
matter.” 

—___—.»# 
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ARE WIND INSTRUMENTS 
INJURIOUS TO THE HEALTH? 


A MEDICAL man of great experience has recently 
published some useful and practical remarks in con- 
nection with the question whether the playing of wind 
instruments is detrimental to health. He considers 
that the very best instrument for the young amateur 
is the flute. Its practice, he asserts, is not only free 
from risk, but it may also be indulged in with positive 
benedit. to the health, flute playing being w capital 
subsutate for walking Exercise. 

His reasons for this opinion are that the pressure is 
very slight, the position of the body is good, and the 
respirations are tree. The oboe, cornet, and clarionct, 
are albof them inferior to the flute in these respects. 
Most wind justruauents can be played with impunity 
by vouns, Vigorous, and healthy persons, provided, of 
cours, teat the latter are taught to respire properly, 
and that the daration of the practice is limited so as 
to fall short of fatigue until the mastery of the instru- 
ment as been obtamed. 

In the Highluals of Scothind there is an old saving 
that these who play the baspipes never get constuap: 
tion. This protably means that those persous with 
delicate ¢ heats, and who are predisposed to CoOMSUnIp- 
tion find that the bagpipes mnust be left to those who 
are healthy cud strom. 


ee 
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A PLEASING ARRANGEMENT. 


Tis is the experience of an English tourist who was 
journeying through an out of-the-way part of Amerien, 
He stopped for the night at one of the hotels of a 
certain locality. The hotel happened to be alow atbur 
ofthree rooms and the same number of heds, while the 
proprietor wats the proud: parent of nine wild looking 
sons tnider tawelve vears of age. After a supper of 
Spoceail ean, the host suid to one of the bays : 

“Come, Billy, get the broom straws.” 

Nine broom straws of unequal lengths were pro- 
duced by Billy. ‘Phe father did them an his hand in 
sielbaueimer thet only an end of each straw could 
Deeseet. Phen each boy drew a straw, 

eta hat said the querry parent jovially ; “yeu 
and Back and Lise get the short ones.” 

’ Wirt does that mean 2” asked the amused guest, 
whose look of ainusement faded away at the reply. 

Mean) Wha, that’s a litle way we have of settling 
which three of ‘em shall sleep with any gent that 
happens to stop over night with us. T’spect you'll 
find Buck and Bill and Lige mighty lively bedtellers, 
but dont you be afeared to give ‘em a warm’ up 
with your boot ora bed slat if they get to carryin’ on 
too high. Go ‘long, boys, an’ pile in with this gent, 
an’ ind that you behave yourselves.” 


Mrs. Sriter: “T know your mother brought you 
up to respect old age.” 

Miss Clipper: * Yes, indeed; she didn't even allow 
us to laugh at an old joke.’ 
’ Sone Ganvs “Do you think aman ean live toa 
ong 1? 

Tall Fellow: ©Tndeed= Todo. Tin six fect six, and 
An always suuoshing my high hat.” 


°. 
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Mis. Hiesvrck (iearing a rumpus): ° You Clrurles, 
Td like to know what vou are up to mew 4 

Mr. Henupeck (eebly): & Psuppose, my dear, 2 ocan 
fall down the cellu states if Po want to. 

= — jo 

How wonderfally are the inventions of ian antic 
pited in the animal kingdom. The euttie tity tas the 
power of covering itself with a sudden cfiuston af 
inky fluid: sind what more can ian do with the ost 
Ingenious fountan pen? 


°. 
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Wire: © You say you shot the duck yourself, Jolin? 
IT can find no marks on it.” 

Ilusband (who had not thought of that): * Well—er 
—iny dear, the bird was very high up, you know, and 
perhaps the tall killed it.” 

—- fo 

“Ber, George,” said she to the handsome young 
volunteer, what would you really do if there was a 
sudden cry ‘ ‘lo arms, to arms /?! 

“Wo, said George, “at would uv pend. Tf the ery 
issued from your lips | think [should come.” 


—__—_<f-___ 


Powrssxo (on the grand tour): “We have nothing 
like this in England, Blotterwiek. TI love these deep. 
arched doorways; they suggest quiet, comtentinent, 
and—er— repose, you know.” 

Blotterwick : "Yes, Pike them first rate. Cogutal 
places in which to light a cigar.” 


——— 


A bacuebon one day set the table in his) lonely 
abode with plates for Immself and an Dnaginury 
wite and five childten. He then sat down to dine, 
and as he helped himself to food dhe put the same 
quantity on each of the other plates and) surveved 
the prospect, at the same Cine computing the cost. 
Heas stula bachelor. 

—— 

A carvrerusan adinires a ehurming widow over 
whose dead seventeen surataers Ieuwe passed at de vst 
thrice. 

“Oh, ves said one of his friends, She's very 
chanming, L know 5 still, you must admit thet she is 
wrinkled.’ 

©Wrinkled {echoes the chivalrous Tover  % No, 
sit. ‘There anay be the indelible duapresston ot ac stile 
upon her face here and there, but that is all.’ 

pee er eeenee 

Ane you well acquainted with Mair. Tigshy 2” 

“Quite well, Tle is employed in the same ocice sts 
myself.’ 

“TP think dhe is such an interesting vouns ton 
He is always so nelancholy. Tle sively ninet teeve 
suffered some great disappointment.’ 

“Yes, hie has.” 

“Oh, how romantic! Tow was it 

“Why, he expeeted a rise in hiss caryon tlie first 5 


and didn't get it.” 
a 


. 


ie) 


As excursion party from the country were stand. 
ing on ®ucensferry: Vier gazing with awestruck eyes 
upon the Forth Bridge. 

“Well, what dae ye chink o' that, Jamie 2” asked one 
of the excursionists of his friend. 

“Cash, Willie was the reply, * Pnever thocht it was 
tobea switeldack. TH bea precious lang tine ere I 
think o risking my life Heei up owre the typ o' thae 
airn pipes. Gosh, a body micht dupt his heal against 
the clouds. Na, ma: think it’s a fai temptin’ o’ 
Providence,” and so saying, Jamie tamed away under 
the impression that the train had to mount to the 
top of the cantilevers instead of rushing through 
uidway, 


} 


He was 
Vv although he had no ions to make 
‘courplowoun among the bum? people of that 

ina) e hardly 


rash or a comb, nor had his 
bearded face ever felt the touch of a razor. 

ney joa when he spok See Ee canst 
“Ring Joe, OT] e— whi ‘ 
did under any circumstancee—he had a trick of moving 
his right hand 
he was . oer 

He was ugly, as & matter of course. His hair waa 
Jong, of a yellow shade, and always unkempt. He was 
never known to show the slightest indication of re da 
a any ake tho capt whet 

upon him. He never sm except when some- 

rae dd kin a kindness ; then his blue eyes shone and 
his features underwent a change. : 

He attended the meetings regularly at the little log 
church, a few miles from his cabin. Not a few who 
found pleasure in meeting their friends, and inviting 


them home to Sunday dinners, as they stood gossiping 
after the services were over, wondered what g Joe 
could find to draw him there. ; 

He never joined in the singing, nor the dancing, nor 
the playing at games. But when there had been a 
social gatheri 5 5 was more ready to bring up the 
horses for the ladies to mount than any of the well- 
dressed swains present. 


“It’s a great pity more men ain’t like Joe when it 
comes to the women folk. He's that mighty tender 
with agal, that she cayn’t help feelin’ friendly to im,” 
said a young maiden one ig t as Joe, after helping 
her to mount her horse, run away to cut her a 
switch to use instead of a riding whip. This was 
— Wiggins, one of the prettiest girls in all the 
valley. 

z Mach obliged to you, Joe,” she said, smiling down 
upon him as he handed her the switch. “ Why don’t 
ou come over now an’ then’ Your cabin ain’t so far 
rom ourn. I tuk notice in passin’ t’ other day that 
you wuz gittin’ your wheat groun’ in powerful good 
order. I wouldn't mind the way these folks go on. 
Will you come over sometime ?” 

He grew blood-red beneath his matted hair. His 
toil-hardened hand began to make its helpless revolu- 
tions. For an instant his tongue clove to the roof 
of his mouth. 

“The’s nobody over thar that’s = buthc. im’ Uncractves 
bout me, I reckon,” he blurted out, with his head 
lowered to hide his confusion. 

“Well, you ort to be more spe ap »” said she, 
regarding him with a sweeping glance of concern, as 
her horse dashed away to join some others ahead. 

Joe walked off down the road towards his cabin in 
the moonlight. 

“T'll be blamed,” he said to himself, as he sat down 
on a large boulder and brought Annie Wiggins’ 
pretty face before his mind’s eye; “I'll be switched 
ef I know what's got in me ; I never in all my life felt 
sech u quar feelin’. Now I wonder what made her axe 
me to come over?” 

That girl’s face had be: n his companion for years. He 
had gone to meeting because she went. He had gone 
to the parties, gone and allowed himself to be the target 
of all the weak jokes that the swains could invent, in 
order that he might see her smile and hear her 
laugh. When alone in the fiekl he was even fond 
of remembering how she looked when she was dancing 
with some one else. 

He ran his tingers through his tangled hair, and 
looked down at the ragged mass of beard that lay 
on his breast. He was only thirty, and yet he might 
be taken for forty-five. The blood of shame suddenl. 
flowed to his face. That very night they had taunte 
him about his uncouthness. They had done the same 
often before, but to-night it pained him inexpressibly 
to think that Annie hnd heard it. 

The next day Joe's sister Martha, who lived on the 
other side of the mountain, was surprised to receive a 
visit from her brother. He sat down and was silent for 
a few minutes. Presently he said : 

“ Marthy, I’ve tuk a notion I'll let you cut my hair, 
ef you don’t mind, an’ trim my beard a little ; they 
are continually a-gittin’ pieces o’ fodder an’ sech in 
‘em when I feed my hosses. Summer is comin’ on, 
too, an’ long hair is powerful heavy an’ hot.” 

When the operation was over, Joe surveyed his face 
in the little cracked mirror on the wall, and shook his 
head gravely. 

“The’ ain't no earthly use in me a-tryin’ to change 
my looks. I’m just a scrub an’alays will be. I’m 
as much different to the common run o’ folks as a runt 
pig is from the balance o’ the litter.” 

As he geste homeward over the mountain, Annie 
Wiggins’ kindly smile and pretty face were before 
him. His heart swelled with a sort of soothing grati- 
tude as he remembered that no one in all the world 
had ever spoken to him so considerately. “Why don’t 

ou come over now an’ then, your cabin ain't so 

r from our’n’” Those had been Annie’s words to 
him. How did she happen out of all the ranks of men 
and women who despised him, to speak so consider- 
ately ? Could it be that she had read the worshipful 


' glances he had been casting at her for years, and 


taken” pi 


He did so to see her now. 
6 long 


sp foliage of a beech-tree, lookiig more 
bewitching ever, with her plump arms exposed, 
ai her wealth of " one over her shapely 


the changed 

knowed you ‘cep’ fur ergs ; 
improvement an’ Ro m e. It gives You r 
quare look, but you look sprucer than you did before. 

“I got my sister ta do it,” said he, ringing 
the air with his hand and rebing leeply. 

The smile slowly vanished from her face. She wrung 
out her white sheet; she spread it broadly to the 
breeze, and then hung it over a bush to dry; sh 
paused for a moment and looked at him, but she did 
not catch his eyes. : : 

“Joe,” said she, growing pale, and with a serions, 
firm expression about her mouth, “Joe, I git out o 
all patience with you. What sort of a man are you, 
anyway! You've got more in you than half o} these 
no-account fellers in this valley, an’ yit you let ‘em 
run over you dry-shod and trample you in the earth. 
You are fur fram being a fool, an’ yit they all try to 
make you one, an’ you ‘low ’em. ver since I seed 
you a-runnin’ back’ards an’ for’ards fur medicine an 
the doctor when your sister wuz sick, a-givin’ your 
self ten times as much trouble on her account than her 
own husband—ever since then I’ve been of a notion 
that any woman ’u’d do powerful well to have you to 
look arter her through her life. There’s too precious 
fow men of your sort, an’ too blessed many that'll leave 
a sick woman an’ go off an’git drunk. I git so sorr 
fur you a living in your lonely cabin by yourself, 
*thout a woman’s han’ to do a turn fur Bias You’ve 
done me an’ mine many a good turn, an’ I wish I could 
pay you back. Why do you live alone!” = 

e had turned two great staring eyes on her in 
He could hardly believe she was 
ad been such an outcast for 
so long, and had been the butt of so much ridicule that 
he had never dreamed that anyone, she the very last 
of all, could find even the shadow of a good quality in 
him. She seemed to him to be an angel from above, 
bidding him hope when he had thought for so lon 
that the doors of all the good in the world were close 
against him. He could not answer her. She seemed 
moved by his surprise and emotion. ! 

“Why do you live by yourself, Joe?” Her voice 
was quite husky, and her eyes were downcast as she 
repeated the question. . 

“I hain't had nobody to live with since mother died,” 
said he, tremblingly. “ Marthy hain’t no room fur me 
in ba aa I mought just as well peg ‘long by 
myse’. 

x ae you never think o’ marrying, Joe?” 

Ty 0.” 

“ Why y* 

He was sitting on alog. He hung his roughly shorn 
head, and his funnel-sha es, TED too big for him 
since his hair was cut, fell into his lap. Why had he 
not thought of marrying? He had never hada thought 
of such a purpose but to one woman in all his life, and 
she re as high above him as the stars were from the 
earth. 

He could not tell her why he had never thought of 
marrying. She reat his thoughts and understood his 
silence—his humility. Her heart went out to him in 
a torrent of pity. His despondency wrung her heart- 
cords. She felt the strength of his adoration of her- 
self even more than if he had ventured to express it in 
words. Her face lost all its colour, and took on an ex- 
pression of determination as she drew near him. She 
sat down on the log at his side. He glanced ot her 
then, and the blood ran into his face. 

“J oe,” said she, tenderly, “I believe you love me. I 
believe I’m the only woman in the world you ever did 
love, mebbe the only one you ever will keer fur. It 
has made me ha 2 ia than a queen fur a long time. 
As God is my er, I believe [ love you with all m 
heart, just as you are, ’thout a speck o’ alteration. y 
don’t know bow I happen to a-settin’ here an’ 
tellin’ you, less it is kase you are so back’ard, an’ 

ple has trod on you solong. I don't believe I could 

ive another day and see you troubled like you are and 
teased and treated like a dog among men, when not 
one of ’em is fittin’ to tie your shoe-strings. I love you, 
Joe, an’ I’m proud of it. 
The heavens secmed to split open before the dazed 
man. He essayed to speak, but his words clogged his 
utterance—he sat there and held her soft hand in his 
rough one till the sun began to bleed in red rays as it 
sank to rest. Then Annie went to her home and Joe 
to his. When he went to give his horses their food he 
threw his arms round their necks and hugged them in 
@ paroxysm of joy. : 
verybody in the valley was surprised beyond ex- 
pression to hear that pretty Annie Wiguies was about 
to wed humble Bing oe, but no more jests were passed 
at his expense. Indeed, they looked at him with 
glances of wonder mingled with respect, and forebore 
to call him by his nickname. He was a new man in 
more ways than one in their eyes. To their astonieh- 
ment they learned that he had saved up quite a sum 


° 


utter surprise. 
speaking of himself; he 
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of money, and was about to bey a tract of land for 


heir and beard were slvaye nicely tamed, and ris 
clothing irreproachable. lived very happily for 
several yeara. Two children came and they 
added brightness to the cabin. Then threw his 
ot See eper. the valey. — and 
died. Sympatheti ure came bderea 

hore it away to ae fod little a and then 
Jen wank tek te bin ubie tert lo Ulan cress, Cruel 


little 
them was one year old, the other two. fe bad 
there a long time without Annie, he would try to take 
up the same routine again. His hair to. 


y: 

After a few months had gone by his sister Martha 
and eome of the old wowen in the neighbourhood 
began to ur m to marr again, for the sake of the 
helpless children Annie had left behind. They talked 
it into his ears from morning till night ; he must do it, 
they said, that his motherleas children might have 
womanly advice and attention—he owed it to Annic’s 
memory. They recounted the many virtues of the 
widow Sprague ; she had tacitly given her consent to 
do all she could for the heart-broken man, as she, too 


was alone and unprotected. He tried to look the situa- 


tion over, but his mind was in a fog, he could onl 
think as his advisers directed his mind. He vibldad, 
leaving all arrangements to them. They almost led 


him to the church ; he stood at the altar with his mind 
on the day when he had sat on the bench and looked 
over Annie’s coffin at the minister who was preaching 
her funeral sermon. 

He was hardly conscious of what he was doing when 
they drove him and his portly wife, much older than 
himself, over to his cabin and left them. He hadgno 
realisation of what had taken place; he had a faint 
remembrance that his friends had promised that all 
would be for the best, and he wondeygd how long it 
would be ere the pain would be taken from him. 

Thenew wife went intothe cabin and began to cook his 
supper--it was then dusk. Joe sat down and took his 
two children up in his arms. He rocked back and 
forth with their soft faces against his bearded cheeks, 
and watched the woman’s movements as sho busied 
herself round the fireplace. Close and still closcr he 
pressed his little ones to his breast. His heart was 
swelled almost to bursting. The older child put up 
her little hand and softly stroked his beard. In her face 
the flickering firelight showed him Annie’s features. 
Gently he put them down on the floor and went out- 
side. On flew his thoughts. Unspeakabic happiness 
—she was his wife, the mother of his children, whose 
tiny hands bound him and her even closer together, 
bound his soul to her soul! He saw her in the fire- 
light in his cabin seated Py his side. 

‘The moon had climbed high up in the heavens, and 
had grown pale and small. His limbs were stiff with 
the dampness and coolness of the night, but the pic- 
tures of the past kept his blood warm and his heart 
quickly beating. His mind glided on. Annie sickened 
and died. He started. Dead? Gone from him for 
ever? Impossible! And yet over there on the hill- 
side was her grave—-he had seen her dead face in her 
cofin. And herchildren! Great heavens! they were 
in the care of another woman as different from their 
own mother as a stone is from a flower. That woman 
was even at that moment waiting and wondering what 
his absence betokened. 

He stumbled over the ploughed ground, and through 
the woods to the cabin. A candle was burning on the 
dining-table, his new wife wassitting by the firs. Sho 
looked up into his face at first with a show of resent- 
ment, and then with affright. At the stony look and 
glaring orbs she cast down her eyes and said nota 
word. The children ran to him and clutched him 
with their tiny hands—on their faces were traces of 
tears. He took them into his arms and held them 
tightly, then he turned out into the night without a 
word to the silent, wondering wife. He strode across 
the meadow, the children fast asleep on his shoulders, 
and began to elimb the mountain. He would pauso 
now and then to rest, and then go laboriously onward 


ain. 
be ust as dawn was breaking he descended the opeenue 


mountain-side ; and, as the first glinting rays of sun- 
light to touch the valley, he arrived at his 
sister Martha’s. She looked up in surprise as he 


appeared at the door, and intuitively ponipecnendle 
the situation. Her heart melted. Martha put no 

uestions to him, but made him comein and sit by the 
ire. She lock, the children, still asleep, from his stiff 
arms, and put them to bed. Then she told herself 
that she he 3 made a mistake in inducing him to get 
married again; and she cried as she tucked the 
covers round the little ones, and reeolved, as she had 
no children of her own, that her brother's should 
never leave her. She would give them a mothers 
love. Her tears flowed freely as she sdw his head sink 
upon his breast. “He is*asleep,” said she, and her 
heart went out to him as it had never done before. 
When she had finished cooking the breakfast, she went 
to him to rouse him. She touched him tenderly, but 
he did not wake up. 

Ring Joe was dead | 


Wrrx mrDErG 
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A WILLING VICTIM. 


Tar tre in the port of Shiolds » hogehead 
treacle w being front 
8 grocer’s pre a pr fd the whole prin, Oy 

Ww 


ellow ri i i 
the grocer stood aghast, onkle pomeiad Phe ala 
pty cask 


with sh a esi, and Thicket, 
av: 
assis y his man, maid, and his mother, hae 
poured the golden fluid, 

The women of the neighbourhood and their bairna 
also set to work with great activity, but to their 
dismay a detachment of police came upon the gro 
beat back the rebels before the juvenile portion o 
them were half sick, and formed a ring round the 
co treasure, that he might pick it all up himself. 

ut the urchins were not to be baffled. They held a 
conference, and laid a plot by which, through the 
instrumentality of the smallest of their number, they 
should secure a fair share of the spoil. 

Tommy was to be taken to the outside of the ring, 
and, in a favourable moment, thrown in among 
treacle, his friends pledging themselves to lick him 
clean, and assuring him that his clothes would be no 
worse, and his mother would never know any 
difference. 

Tommy required no persuasion ; he sneaked close to 
the heels of a policeman. His companions rushed 
upon him, and in a moment he was immersed. i 
stillin pence he presented a vast surface, com) 
with what any of his breeched brethren would have 
done, to the sweet substance in which he was rolled ; 
and a burst of triumph, loud, long, and laughable, 
hailed him as he emerged exclaiming, to keep up the 
trick, “ Bau, gum, who did it?” 

The innocent police, never dreaming of Genett, 
instead of ATreRAUE him for felony, helped him out o 
the mess, and scolded the wicked rogues who had 

itched him into it. These, seizing their prize, hurried 

im into a convenient corner, where his worshippers 
were as numerous asa queen bee's. Vowiug eternal 
friendship to Tommy, they licked him inside and out, 
and then sent him home all clammy, to be “ licked” 
again by his mother. 


i 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOING. 


PropaBiy there is no instance in which any two 
lovers have made love exactly in the same way as any 
other two lovers since the world began. exander 
made a bonfire for Thais. Bassanio soft-soldered. Portia 
with a leaden casket. The garrulous female in the 
“Arabian Nights” told her husband stories. Hippo- 
menes had a close race for Atalanta, but he played the 
apple game on her. 

n the Polynesian Islands they win their hearts by 
beating their heads with a shillelagh. Newton poked 
down the tobacco of his pipe with his sweetheart’s 
finger—a warm token of affection. Bothwell was in- 
clined to Mary, and locked her up in his castle. 
Cobbett’s wife caught him by the grace with which 
she used her wash-tub—she was never known to use it 
after the wedding. Nicholas of Russia wanted to 
“pop” at a dinner-table, but didn’t like to be caught 
at it, so he imbedded a ring in a lump of bread and 
handed it to her. 

Charlemagne’s secretary was caught by a snow-storm 
“sparking” the emperors daughter at midnight, and 
she carried him home on her heck: so that is foot- 
eal shouldn't be traced. The emperor heard of it, 
and saddled him to her for the balance of her life. 


—— 
OFF DUTY. 


A Visit to A Pottce Secrion-Hovuse. 


A FEW nights ago I 
house,” or barracks, where 168 men o A division 
of the Metropslitan Police are housed. The building 
stands in a side street, and makes no pretence at 
architectural beauty. It is a plain, red-brick barrack. 
The interior, too, is equally devoid of ornament, but 
its defects in this direction are almost atoned for by 
the solid comforts secured by a good plan. 

The first room I entered was the billiard-room, 
where a dozen or more men in civilian dress were 
quietly amusing themselves. Besides two full-sized 
billiard-tables, there were side tables for draughts 
and backgammon, and a piano at the end of the room. 
A few pictures were hanging on the walls and helped 
to make the room bright and cheerful. 

Of a similar character was the reading-room, where 
the principal daily and weekly papers are taken in. 
The dining-room isa large plain room, with solid deal 
tables, and a great fire at one end burns day and 
night, its main functions being to heat and keep hot 
two great cauldrons of water which hang above it 
for the use of the men when they come in. Close to 
the dining-room is the kitchen, with the ordinary 
appliances for cooking on a large scale. ; 

Having seen these rooms, I was taken upstairs to 
the dormitories, which are perha s the most interesting 
feature of the building. Each dormitory consists of a 


aids, and found its level. 


aid a visit toa Jorvad “gection- | 
t 


~ 


~ 


d on...” 
The rent paid is one ing- a week, for which the 
tenant gets a furnished bed-room, witha weekly supply 
the use of all the 


th PT Aetiee teat iy esas mek 
ie canteen, and o: e ris 
i moderate profit. The canteen is 


butter, jam, eggs, tea, condensed milk, eto. These tea 
and breakfast commodities each man buys for himself, 
and keeps in his own locker in the common pantry, 
but the dinner mea] is the subject of a different 
arrangement. 3 

For dinner, whether it occurs at night or in the 
middie of the day, messes consisting of twenty-four or 
twenty-five men are formed. Each week a caterer 
is elected whose duty it becomes to buy meat and 
vegetables and pasting materials for the whole mess. 
At the end of week he presents his accounts and 
the cost is divided. On the av the cost to each 


man of = dinners oe ce per eae) — 
shillings to six ior w an excellen 
dinner of Se Pa tuacaad tad , the cooking 
being paid for out of the house-money. 


ides the canteen, which is rather a poky place, 
the basement contains a ‘ied Aig ela uni- 
forms, another for drying them, and a third for hanging 
them up. Also a boot-room, where each man has his 
own locker, containing brushes and blacking ; and a 
box-room. 

Altogether, this section-house seemed to be admir- 
ably designed for its purpose. Whether the rents 
charged pay for the cost of the building and the 
expenses of maintenance, I had no means of ascertain- 
ing, but as 168s. a week are the equivalent of £436 a 

ear, it is possible that there is even a margin of profit 
or the Government. 
ete 


A RACE FOR A WIFE. 


No crime in Lapland, saving only that of murder, is 
punished more severely, or summarily, than is the 
marrying of @ young womun against the express 
wishes of her parents. A girl is not forced to look a 
suitor in the eyes and tell Fim she does not love him, 


nor is she forced to te her reasons, for refusing. 


Howeret on a day appointed, the girl and 


feast is concluded the company repair to an open space, 
where the “race for a wife” is to be run. 

The distance marked off is generally about a quarter 
of a mile, and the girl is placed about a third of the 
whole distance in advance of the starting-point ; so 
that if she be at all fleet of foot, and so desires, she 
can easily avoid the suitor ; for, if he does not over- 
take her before she reaches the end of the race she is 
free, and he may never trouble her again. In this 
way, it will be seen, a modest maiden is spared all 
perplexity or possible shame of refusal. If she does 
not wish the young man for a husband, she has but to 
keep her 4 to him and make for the goal, which she 
is sure to reach first if she chooses, While, on the other 
hand, if the suitor has pleased her, and she will have 
him, she has only to lag inher flight and aliow him 
to overtake her ; and if she be particularly struck—if 
she would signify to the lover that his love is returned 
—she can run a short distance, then stop, and turn, 
and invite him with open arms, 
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“Way is it thet you write your billa on rose paper 
With perfumed envelopes | 


————t——- F 

Mss GLopsrRorrer (on Western ranch): “ Dear me- 
I don’t see how each man can pick out his own cattle 
among these thousands ?” 5 

Lariat Luke: “Him! Whe real trou madam, 
comes when a feller picks eut cattle that aint hia” - 

———=ga—— 

“Tw all right now,” suid a notorious lar to one 
of his “pals.” “No fear now that I ever be 
troubled about that little burglary the other night.” 

“How is that? Why do you feel so safe?” inquired 


the “ pal.” 

“ Because the case has been put into the hands of the 
detectives,” triumphantly exclaimed the burglar. 

— ef 

SreanceER (to small boy): “C-c-can y-y-you t-tell 
m-me wh-when th-the next train g-goes n-n- 
8-s-sonny 1” 

Smal! Boy : “ Fi’ minutes pas’ three.” 
A areal : “H-b-have I g-g-got t-t-time toc-o-catch 


Smal! Boy : “Not unless you kin walk faster’n you 
kin talk, mister.” 


Many a year ago a youthfel man of letters arrived 
at Etratat with a letter of introduction to Al 
Karr. He had been particularly told of Karrs pas- 
sionate love of the sea; and, ing the author of 
“Genevieve” seated on the beach mending a net, he 
immediately began an enthusiastic outburst of com- 
monplaces about the grandeur of the ocean. 

“ Monsieur,” interrupted Karr, “I love the sea ; we 
have lived together along time. But if you have come 
all the way from Paris to disgust me with it, I can 
only say it is a wicked thing to do.” 

a ee 

A man from the country went into a second-hand 
Whitechapel shop and asked the proprietor to show 
him a spring overcoat. ' 

“Certainly ; ye are just putting down de brices on 


shbring sh ; 

Suddenly there was a terrific hammering and s 

t hubbub in the rear room. — 

“For goodness sake, what's that?” asked the cus- 
tomer. 

“Oh, don't get vrightened. Dot’s only my son Isaac 
knocking Some Behe on shbring goots,” said the pro- 
prietor. 


Tue boatmen of Loch Tay, as a rule, meet each night 

to have a crack over their brown twist and “the 
enuine,” and usually compare notes as to the day’s 

aes This gathering is really a sort of t 
protection society meeting, for any close-fisted disci- 
ple of the genial Izaak is descri 80 minutely that 
when he next turns up he may rest assured that any- 
one else on the look-out will get the preference. 
the other hand, the boatmen do not tout in order to 
secure the best and most open-handed angler, but 
leave him to select his craft unbiassed. One Saturday 
night the air was redolent of the strongest odour of 
nicotine, which evinced a good attendance. 

“T say, Geordie Lennox, an’ hoo did ye Fhe on the 
day wi’ yon bit chappie? Did a° catch muckle ?” asked 
one of the older-seasoned craft. 

“Catch muckle, did ye say?” responded the worthy 
addressed. “Cateh, ha, ha! no’ verra likely. The 
narra carle had ne’er a drap wi’ him, and sae I jist tak’ 
him whaur there was na ae fish for the catchin’.” 

Talk of fishermen’s missions—there is apparently 
room for one inland as well as by the coasts. 


PEARSON'S SOAP PRIZES. 


EVERY purchaser of s 84d. tablet of Pearson's Toilet Soap will have s 
chance of wi: a Bo’ Round each cake a ciroular Is wra 5 
this ctrealar is a coupon which entitles the holder to 


e offer Ten Prizes of £1 each to the senders of the best ten 
anagrams on the werds, “ PEARSON'S Tomer Soap IS THR Besr.° 
brvet Aires poust be aceompanied by a coupon taken from the 
ef 


announced. 

‘As a sample of a good anagram, wo give the one which gatned a recent 
prize offered to cycliats. 

The words HUNDRED POUNDS INSURANCE FoR CYCLISTS becasve :— 
CONFIDENT RIDERS, CAN YOU SPURN sucH &. 8. D. ? 

Competitors may send any number of anagrams 80 long as each one te 
accompanied by a separate coupon. y ahould write just their 

and name and address Ikngthways on a lalf-sheet of note-paper, 

Separate anagrams may be sent in 


anagram 
a d it with the coupon. 
together a the same colour as @e 


large p 
Tunes once of your chemist or grocer &, Praason’s Soap. Sete 
akefield, who scopy 
trade only, paying cae on lots of five gross and upwards. 


the 
your lecal 
chemist or groe°r, kindly communicate with Messrs. Hodgaoa & 
Simpson's London agent—Mr. H. s00TT MACPHERSON, St. oes 


. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 


ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


451, Which is the Busiest Street in the World? 


The busiest street in the world, if it can eckaally 
De called one, is Mansion House Street, a sm 
thoroughfare in front of the Mansion House, London 
into which the City pours its seven great arteries 0 
traffic. It is the most bewildering, as it is the most 
dangerous of crossings. But consisting as it does of 
only a few houses it can hardly be termed a street, 
and it is to Cheapside as a thoroughfare proper that. 
the designation of the busigst street in the world has 
to be given. Here a bewildering amount of vehicular 
and foot passenger traffic is in evidence between the 
hours of 8.30 aim. and 7 Pm. although before and 
after these hours Cheapside is practically deserted. 
All the main thoroughfares leading to the City-¢rom 
the great termini of London are densely crowded 
norning and evening by the hundreds of thousands of 
business men and clerks who go to their employment 
daily. It is estimated that some 12,000 vehicles, a 
fourth of them being ommibuses, pass through the 
Strand during the day, not to mention pedestrians, 
while upon London Bridge may be seen a constant 
stream of pedestrians and vehicles from early morning 
until night. Of the former alone some 120,000 pass 
over daily. Of streets abroad, the Pont Neuf— 
although it is no more a street than our London 
Bridge—is the most crowded, while Broadway, New 
York, and Collins Street, Melbourne, are both of them 
always very busy. The chief street of Tokio, in Japan, 
is three miles long ond is full of stalls and shops, pre- 
senting a very animated appearance. It is, however, 
not much more than a bazaar, and can hardly be called a 
busy street in the samo sense as the others named. 


452. How Much does a Cow Consume Daily when 
Grazing in a Field ? 

A cow will consume from one to one and a half cwt. 
of grass daily, varying, of course, according to age and 
size ; or, during seven months of grazing, as much as 
twelve to sixteen tons of green food. astures which 
would by July have growth enough on them to make 
from twenty to forty cwt. of hay per acre, and which 
will, when that is cut, grow prevesly three-fifths 1s 
much grass after July 1 as they had grown befo..., 
will, if their growth be eaten down from week to weck 
throughout the season, have produced from seven to 
fourteen tons of green food per acre. From one and 
quarter acres of the best grass-lands to as much as 
two and ao half of the poorer class land will then 
be wanted for the summer maintenance of a cow, 
One acre of whole grass and the aftermath of another 
acre which had been grown for winter hay, will, in the 
former Pathe sufficient for a cow ; and double that 
extent will be needed in the latter case. The cow will 
thus receive a quarter of a cwt. of hay daily during 
the five winter months. It iscomputed that there are 
about 3,700,000 cows in this country kept for milking 
purposes. ‘Ihe average yield of each animal is 440 
gallons of milk during one year, which gives a total of 
1,628,000,000 | eee: Nearly two million gallons daily 
are consumed as milk, leaving about 900,000,000 gallons 
to be converted into butter and cheese. This produces 
89,825 tons of butter and 126,000 tons of cheese. It 
was estimated in 1883, by the Public Analysts’ Society, 
that the milk consumers of England were paying at 
least £1,500,000 per annum for water sold as milk. 


454. What Causes the Peculiar Sensation Felt in 
Hitting the ‘* Funny Bone”? 


This most unpleasant sensation is caused by the 
violent excitation of the ulnar nerve due to a blow on 
the elbow. This nerve passes down the inner side of 
the arm, and then, rather inconsiderately, bends round 
and enters the forearm at the back of the elbow joint. 
Anyone who has felt his neighbour's elbow sticking 
into his ribs knows that the elbow is remarkably de- 
ficient in flesh. The nerve is, therefore, at this point 
very near the surface, and has little to shield it from 
a blow.: If we are so unfortunate as to give our elbow 
a smart tap we obtain a practical confirmation of the 
fact that the ulnar nerve is the principal sensory nerve 
of the forearm and head. 


from its summit parts of Sussex, Surrey, Han 
Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middle- 
sex, Kent, 
Wiltshire. On July 15, 1844, the air being remarkably 
clear, a party of the Ordnance Surveyors encam 
the hill, saw with the naked eye ag observatory, only 
nine feet square, near Ashford, in Kent; and with a 
small telescope, a staff only four inches in diameter, 
on Dunstable Downs. The spires of forty-one churches 
in London were also visible as well as the scaffolding 


458. What Nobleman in the United” r y 
Possesses the Greatest Number of mer 
the test 
he holds sight 
three viscountci 

t of the Thistle. “Troenty 
moreover, co-heir of five 
other baronies. The following is a list of the four most 


The Duke of Athole may claim to have 
number of titles. Besides his dukedom, 
marquisates, five ear 
baronies, and is also a Knig 
distinct titles in all. He is, 


titled members of our aristocracy : 


Duke of Duke of Dukeof Duke of 

Athole. Buccleuch. Abercorn. Hamilton. 
Ds 1 ’ 2 , 2 : 3 
Mar. . 2 : 1 s 2 ‘ 2 
E. e 5 e 6 e 1 e 3 
Vi. 3 ‘ 3 : 2 . = 
Bw 8 ‘ 6 . 8 : 8 
Bt. . — a — < 1 e — 
Kt. 1 2 3 1 ; = 
20 19 17 16 


Though the Duke of Hamilton stands last on the 
re 


list, in antiquity and dignity his titles will com 
with those o any peer in Europe. AH four of these 
peers are of Sootish extraction, and it is not difficult 
to imagine how so many lordships should have accu- 
mulated and passed into the hands of those who_bear 
the powerful names of Stewart and Murray, of Doug- 
las, of Hamilton, and of Scott. It is correct, in thus 
counting up titles, to reckon two, or even three degrees 
of rank taken from the name of the same place as dis- 
tinct dignities ; the higher patent does not cancel the 
lower} the Duke of Buccleuch is still Earl of Buccletch, 
and the Duke of Athole is not only Earl, but also Mar- 
quis of Athole. 


455. From what Spot in England can the Greatest 
Extent of Surrounding Country be Seen? 


Leith Hill(993ft.) in Surrey. Aubrey reckons as visible 
Berks, 
x, and by the help of a telescope, 


ped on 


round the new Houses of Parliament. From one part 


the high grounds about Nettlebed, in Oxfordshire, are 
sometimes visible, and the sea o 
Shoreham Gap. . 
the highest part of the hill is about 200 miles in 
circumference. 


456. Are Long Legs any Advantage in Running ? 


ns southward through 
The area included in the view from 


Long legs are an advantage to a long distance 


runner, but a disadvantage in “sprinting,” or short- 
distance races. 


In the latter case a man with short 
legs is able to get the mechanism of his body quicker 
iuto motion and his steps are shorter, whilst long legs 
are not adapted to the taking of quick steps ; on the 
other hand in long distances more space is covered at 
each stride. A man of six feet isscarcely ever a good 
short-distance runner, and a man of five feet four 
inches may be a good short-distance runner, but is 
very seldom first-rate at a long distance, where the 
length of the step is an important element in success. 
A man of tive feet seven or eight inches can adapt 
himself most easily to either the one or the other, and 
it is from men of this height that first-rate runners are 
chiefly recruited, for both short and long distances. 


457. Are our Domestic Fowls Indigenous to this 
Country ? 

This is a question concerning which there is much 
speculation, and it is possible that no conclusive 
evidence will be forthcoming as to the primary source 
of the domestic fowl. It is, however, certainly not 
indigenous to this country. Its origin was for long 
attributed to Persia, but it has been impossible to trace 
any specimen of wild fowl there. The most generally 
accepted belief is that it is to be traced to the Jungle 
Cock of northern India from which, without doubt, we 
derive our species of game bird. Cesar found the 
fowl in Britain when he landed on its shores, and it is 
supposed to have reached Europe from the East some 
six centuries before Christ. The Dorking fowl is one 
of the oldest breeds in the country, and is reared in 
immense quantities near the town in Surrey after 
which it is called. 


CONDITIONS. 

We shall be glad to receive replies to any of the questions 
asked here from readers who have the knowledge and abilit 
to answer them. We shall print the best reply to ea 
question, and shall pay for all matter printed at our 
ordinary rate of two guineas a column. The same 
reader may send replies to any number of querics. Enve- 
topes should be marked ‘‘ Replies,” tn the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any tssue of t 
gust reach us by first post _on the Tuesday Va the week 
following their wation. Payment will only be made for 
replies published. Authorities on which replees are based 
must be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on publication 
for every question received which ts considered worthy of 
snserti 


paper 


QUESTIONS. 


481. [s it possible to tell the age of a fish? 


482. How did the different colours of the human 
race arise? 


483. What is a manor? 


484. At what age does a child begin to think ? 


Saree ee, 


Whte pelts Teenie aré- most Rapta and 


d éonditions that aro 


isthe most 
io Yow the slowest. 
and the Box. 


e P diameter 
and sixteen feet long du 82880) d j 
forty years will increase to a di of ‘hilig-diice, 


inches, at eight inches above the ground, and to a 
height of eighty-six feet eight inches, while in the case 
of the Willow a single shoot has grown fourteen fect 
in the season. The Box is of exceedingly slow growth, 
rarely making more than Boe ge to ten shoots annually. 
It is, however, very hardyand bushy. The old-fashioned 
Yew makes very slow progress, # plant at the age of 
ten years being seldom more than a yard high. Apart 
from the British Isles, the fastest growing tree is 
undoubtedly the Bamboo, which, however, is, strictly 
8) aap a ire From observations made in the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris, it was found that a bamboo 
lengthened in stem at the rate of about five and four- 
fifths inches daily. In the West Indies it has been known 
to grow some two feet in twenty-four hours. Warm 
climates favour its growth, and in the South of France 
it will be found growing in Beanly Svery arden, and 

ut to all sorts of uses indoors. Eucalyptus is the 
Pasteat grosver of trees proper ; it increases as much 
as twenty-four feet in three months. One of these 
trees has been found in Australia, having a circum- 
i of eighty-one feet and a height of nearly 500 
ee 


459. In which Month is the Average Temperature 
Highest and Lowest in this Country ? ms 

The hottest month in the year, according to tho 
latest statistics, is undoubtedly July, and the coldest 
January. Our British climate ia Hwee, 80 variable 
that it is quite possible that June or August of 
this year will record the highest temperature. In 
recent years the mean temperature has averaged 61 
degrees for July and 36 degrees for January. For 
August the average has been 60 degrees and for 
December 37 degrees. In this country the rainfall 
of every month varies to a remarkable extent. Onc 
year a month may show a heavier rain-fall than 
any other in the twelve, while the next year its posi- 
tion may be reversed, and it may stand at the bottom 
of the list instead of the top. The following figures 
give the result of observations on this point, stretching 
over a period of more than thirty years, and from 
them it appears that on the average most rain falls in 
October and least in February :— 


Months. Inches. 
October ... eee Fes at 2°67 
November aes eae . ses 5S 
September... se we 2°40 
August ... as ne = 2°40 
July ase aes sa ss» 2°37 
December rea ee isi oe. 2°02 
May... oes eee sea «. =196 
June... - ae ; o. §=©183 
April... ‘iss eee 1.73 
January... BEE wae ake o-- 1°68 
March ... aes Sa ee ow. 161 
February ‘ oe “e .. =158 

460. What is the Life of a Railway Locomotive 
and Carriage ? 


The life of a locomotive engine and tender is generally 
taken to be between ten and fifteen years. During a 
fully lived life it would cover as many as 500,000 miles, 
although some stop short at half this number. The 
cost of an engine and tender amounts to between 
£2,000 and £3,000, and there are constant repairs 
necessary, Which total up to an average of £164 per 
annum. The painting takes place generally at periods 
of four years, and alone costs £15 to £20. The average 
life of a carriage or waggon is eighteen years, and it 
costs about £20 per annum for repairs. The cost of 
railway carriages differs a good deal, as the quality of 
the carriages varies so much on the different lines. 
Besides this, railway carriages are as often as not made 
up of several oe of different classes, thus 
making it harder than ever to determine the average 
cost of constructing carriages consisting of one con- 
penne only. By taking the figures at which the 
leading companies put the cost of their carriages, we 
arrive at the conclusion that the average price may be 
estimated as follows :—Ist class, £650; Sal dose £300; 
3rd class, £430. 


486. At what period of its life does a trea grow most 
quickly ? 


487. To what may the “twang” of a Yankee be 
attributed ? 


488. Which English monarchs have since the year 
1066 been buried out of England ? 


489. Which trees keep their leaves longest? 


490. What is the annual cost of a prisoner to the 


485. Which is the largest cemetery in this country? | State? 


ARMENIAN LULLABY. 
Iv thou wilt close thy dro 


eyes, 
n son } 


- 


And ‘hoa alt swing nan almond-tree, 
With a flood of moonbeams rocking thee— 
A silver boat in a golden sea— 

My velvet love, my nestling dove, 

My own pomegranate blossom ! - 


The stork shall guard thee ing well 
All night my sweet, my dim hy So ! 
And bring thee myrr asphodel, 


My gentls rain of spring-time ! 
And, for thy slumbrous hey, shall twine 
The diamond stars with an emerald vine— 
To trail in the waves of ruby wine— 

My hyacinth-bloom, my heart’s perfume, 

My cooing little turtle ! 


And when tho morn wakes up to see 
My apple-bright, my soul's daly My 

The partridge s all come calling thee, 
My jar of milk and honey ! 

Yes, thou shalt know what ee 

In the amethyst of the curtained 

If thou wilt foid thy onyx eyes, 
You wakeful one, you naughty son, 
You chirping little sparrow ! 


ooo 


HOW TO TELEGRAPH ON A 
SUNBEAM. 


Tue art of signalling in warfare has been carried to 

reater perfection in America than anywhere else, and 
ese by the Americans been brought to a stage of per- 
fection quite beyond the old ideas of conveying 
intelligence by waving flags. For short ranges the 
flags serve as a sutliciently good means of trans- 
mitting signals by waving them right and left, an 
operation which old soldiers will recall by its common 
nane of “ wigwagging.” But the striking distance of 
battle has been enormously lengthened nowadays, and 
the waving flags have thereby lost their former 
usefulness. 

For the long range which modern arms have given 
warfare, signalling has had to seek a co-ordinatel 
long-range means of operating, and to accomplish 
this end the sun has been enlisted in the Signal Corps. 
First Sergeant Sol is a tractable soldier and requires 
no extensive equipment to he of service. The one 
essential is a wirror, and all that is additional in his 
equipment for the field is demanded only by con- 
venience. With a bright sun and a bit of looking- 
glass, the signal officer can send messages as far as the 
eye can reach, and almost the only limit to his opera- 
tions is the fact that the earth, by its rotundity, gets 
in the way of his servile sunbeam. 

Each heliogrerl station is manned by an officer and 
a few men who have received the special instruction 
necessary to fit them for the delicate duties of 
signalling. The mechanical equipment consists of a 
highly-silvered mirror moun upon a tripod, and a 
powerful field-glass. With these articles two signal par- 
ues on distant peaks may communicate with one ano- 
ther almost as rapidly as they could click out a message 
with the telegraph key, and with far ‘greater security, 
since there is no wire for a prowling enemy to tap. 

The instrument is delicate, yet strong, because of its 
extreme simplicity. The mirror is a square of heavy 
glass of even texture and free from flaws, which might 
diffase, and to that extent weaken the beam. For 
ordinary field use the mirror supplied is foadr and a 
half inches square, but larger sizes are issued to par- 
ticularly important and permanent stations. At the 
intersection of the two diagonals of the square a spot is 
left unsilvered and bare of the heavy coat of varnish 
which protects the reflecting surface of amalgam ; 
ling not so large as the head of a common lead-pencil, 
this hare spot does not subtract to an appreciable ex- 
tent from the power of the reflecting beam, yet serves 
a ost important end in sighting the instrument. — 

‘vhe mirror is hung upon a horizontal axis in a 


lies 
1eB 


manner which allows of its adjustment to accord with’ 


the ever-varying altitude of the sun ; this axis is jour- 
aallcd in a stout frame, which is itself rigidly fastened 
upon the extremity of a metal bar, and accurately 
right-angled to its plane.and to its length. The bar 
is n.ounted upon the tripod in such a manner as to per- 
init of aiming at the communicating station and then 
locking the system against accidental derangement 
after the range has been obtained. 

-\t the other end of the bar isa mounted sighting-rod,a 
stil tongue of metal, which rises to the exact height of 
the unsilvered spot in the mirror at the other end of the 
Var, Looking through this peep-hole, the signal officer 
turns the bar until he brings the tip of the sighting- 
rl exactly upon the station with which he intends to 
Open communication, an operation no more difficult 
than sighting a rifle. Having aligned the instrument, 
the sun is brought te bear by turning the mirror until 
the light is thrown upon the sighting-rod. 

When the sunbeam has been stretched from peak to 
peak the station is open for the transaction of business, 
aud here comes in the difference between British and 


ed Paetictr dots and ee 
in 

simple yet effective combinatién of two 
which open away from the hortzontal line 
together of their own weight when the 
removed from the key which operates 
shutter is mounted on « tripod, so as 
with on ge mrdmeng nes © 
in jon the shu pened 
closed, In the. signal éode tt 


glass 125 miles 


_ Over the telegraph the flashing mirror has the dis- 
tinct advantage that it is far more rtable, and that 
its line, no matter how long, may be laid in, indeed, 
nothing more than the twinkling of an eye, even 
thopgh that eye be glass. These are lines of communi- 
cation which the army teamster will not cut to mend 
his broken traces with, nor will the curious private 
prak Hem just for the purpose of seeing what they are 
made of. 

Over the waving flags the sunbeam is superior in 
that it goes direct to its mark, passes unseen through 
the air, and no one can see the message except he be at 
the other station. But the flags, waved in plain si, 
of friend and foe, were babbling messengers, and told 
their ie 3 to all who chose to look at their one-two 
motions, Even if the cipher held the meaning close, a 
thing which ciphers rarely succeed in doing, the 
flaunting flag was always waving a challenge to the 
hostile sharp-shooters to destroy the communication. 
But the unobtrusive waliparepe will call no attention to 
its incessant activity,and theenemy must indeed draw a 
bow at a venture, which will, undoubtedly, be a good 
thing for signal officers and a comfort to their friends. 


—————t_— 
VISITING IN CHINA. 


VisiTING is made a most serious business in China, 
and every individual of respectability must Lave a 
servant to carry and present his cards. A Chinese 
card is not a white glazed little piece of pasteboard, 
but a huge sheet of scarlet paper, with the name in- 
scribed in large characters, the more mammoth- 
like the character the more respectable it is. 

Cards are of several kinds. There is the plain card— 
a single sheet of scarlet paper—with the name written 
or stamped nearest the right hand and topmost sides. 
This is employed on common occasions. Then there is 
the official card, mostly used by mandarins on visits of 
ceremony. This is also a single sheet, and it contains 
the name, preceded by the entire title written ‘lown 
the centre, from top to bottom. 

Then, again, there is the full card, which is only pro- 
duced on very grand occasions, such as New Year 
visits of congratulation or condolence. The full card 
is folded and must contnin ten folds. It does not give 
titles, but simply contains the name of the individual 
written in the right-hand and bottom corner of the 
first, pretixed by the words, “Your stupid younger 
brother,” and followed by the words, “bows his head 
and pays his respects.” : 

Where the person visited belongs to a generation 
senior to the visitor, the latter styles himself “ Your 
stupid nephew.” If to two generations senior, the 
visitor writes, “Your more than stupid nephew.” 
Should the individual visited belong to a younger 
generation, the visitor takes to himself the name of 
“uncle” instead of “nephew,” retaining, however, the 
depreciative appellation of “stupid.” There are still 
further varieties of self-abnegation, according to the 

rticular gradation of relationship; but those we 
fave quoted will suttice to give an idea to our home 
readers of the rules peculiar to Chinese visiting. 

We may add that the card last described 18, as a 
matter of etiquette, alwaya understood to be 
returned to the visitor, it being presumedly expensive 
to leave such voluminous proots of regard with a 
number of friends. 


sight | 


Bea 
veh 


Picked up a stone from the 
shee with his eye, said,: - 
, but the chances are that 
lass. Let’s see. are 
abest ten by pau rt Sarg they over 
a shilling a uestion is, shall I save a canary 
worth 78. ai. by ecuating a cane of glass worth a 
t Clear profit to the woman, 6s. 6d. Tl 
He got a good grip of the stone, drew back his arm 
and sent the che whine af the feline, then just - 
abont to It went over her a foot, and 
through a of glass, and she gave a jump, nea 
fell into the street, ppeared into the 
low. Fifteen seconds later a woman a at 
the window where the bird was, looked out in alarm 


the cage in. Not one of the group said a 

word until all was over. Then execybotls Pied | 
ied way, and a labouring man, with a carrotty 
beard, patter! the boy on the in a fatherly way, 


“Ah! m son, if I only ’ad the ’ead on me that 
you've got I'd be a rich man in less than five years.” 


——p——___. 
Maarsrrare : “ Pat Murphy, the constable says PS 
Oi had a clean 


‘were bes What have you to say for yo 
Pat Murphy : “ Well, your worship, 
white shirt on, an’ Oi was so moighty proud av it that 
Oi got up a bit av a row wid a man so as Oi cud take 
me coat an’ wescot off and show it.” 
fe 


A apy had a favourite lap-dog, which she called 
Perchance. fe : 


,” said she, “it was named after Byron’s dog 
pos epee where he says, ‘ Powe dog will 

owl. 

fo 

Lawyer (to witness, sharply): “What did the pris 

soney do next ?” 
itness (hesitatingly) : “I think—” 
re af ae “Stop there; you are not to say What you 


Witness : “That’s lucky for you ; you might hear 

something you wouldn't consider fattering® = 
———jo—__ 

lr happened at a public ball. He was a man of 
serious intentions and numerous attentions, and she 
was rich and weddable. They sat in the hall under 
the stairway. It was a nook for lovers. There was 
not a soul in sight, and he thought his golden oppor- 
tunity had arrived. Down he flopped on his knees 
and _ clasped her hand. 

“Dear one,” he whispered, not very loud, but loud 
enough, “I have loved you with the whole s 
and ardour of a man’s nature when it is roused by all 
that is pure and good and lovely in woman, and I can 
no longer restrain my pent-up feelings. I must tell 
you what is in my heart, and assure you that never 
yet has woman heard from my lips the secrets that 
are throbbing and ——” 

Just then a rustle was heard on the stairs above 
them, and a card fastened to a thread swung down 
and dangled not two inches from the lover’s nose. On 
it were these portentious words—“ I’m) a bit of a liar 
myself.” Then the awful truth flashed upon him and 
he fled. As he went out of the door sixteen girls from 
the head of the stairs sent sixteen laughs out into the 
damp night after him. He makes no love ag balls 
now 


MORE TEA-SETS FOR ANAGRAMS, 
PRIZES. 


THE competition recently announced, in which the proprietors of 
Dalu-Kola tea asked us to offer ten three-guinea afternoun tea-sets as 
prizes, = encores for so largely by our reade:s that they wish us te 
repeat the offer. 

‘ e wilt paleo) gies | ten ener dpee ee se consisting 
of 8 ly modelle ver , cream and sugar to the 
senders of the ten best anagrams on the wonis” ae 


DALU-KOLA IS TAMIL FOR TENDER LEAv. 


Competitions, marked TR4, must reach us before or by first post on 
Monday, July 20th, and each anagrem must be accompanied by a label 
cat from a Dala-Kola tea packet. Any number of an: 8 may be sent 
so long as there is a label with each. Datu-Koua TEA is on sale at 
grocers throughout the kingdom, and any srocer who does not meee it can 

t it for you from the DaLu-KoLa Tea Company, Imperial Ware! 
Leman Stre-t, Lordon, E.C. It is sold tn quarter, half, and one-pou 
packets at 24 4d.,2s.. and ls. 10d. Tet penn Please pote that anagrams 
are to be sent to the Kditor of Pearson's Weekly, Temple Chambers, 
Tea Company. 


Enns, EG, red pet be thes oiigas ot the Dela e 
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SOMETHING NEW 
STRANGE. 


AND 


are now 


Buus in Paris ty eee 
which is said to be an improvement on e hand and 
paste-pot system. 

TayLor's Ladder is o useful 


acti ho steps y 
ai sors or a D porn the bolts by 
out two knobs, steps may be closed, or the 
pale turned upwards, when the épring bolts 
come into forming a stiff and useful 


Me. N. Povrsox, an American iron 
turer, has introduced a novelty in bolas Ce 


are com large copper p 

with double seams and bound with iron. 
trimmi ili and sheathings are entirely 
of iron. copper is not poli but each plate is 
act in, cough hammered. a 


vhenix. 


that time will envelope the whole structure in a rich 
antique copperas hue. 


Peorte who love to watch the annual 
mancuvres of our soldiers at the icultural Hall, 
will be interested in knowing that there is a Tent- 


Pegging Club near London, for all mounted 
sonne euch as Tent-Pegging, Toman Ce eta Tilti 
at the Ring, Heads and Posts,etc. The ground, whic 
is some two and a-half acres in extent, is near the 


Eosiahip Lens Station of the L.C.D.R., and here are 


«rected hurdle, timber, double-gate, and water jum 
ad built exp’ for fe horses. ‘the 
-ulsscription to the Club is two guiness and members, 
“0 COUrEE, ide their own horses. the isers 
vo? our exhibitions want to make things a little more 
ively they might do worse than e the services of 
. athletic gentlemen who compose the Magyar Tent- 
“ogzing Club. We give the hint for what it is worth. 
‘he Hon. Secretary is Mr. Arthur W. Dean, Oaklands, 
‘tonor Oak, 8.E. 

It is more than probable, says INVENTION— 
‘'atitis possible there is no question—that in the not 
.--y remote future, a subway will be constructed 
‘s-neath the bed of the Mersey for the accommodation 
o: general vehicular traffic. The tunnel will be con- 
-tructed of cast iron segments hermetically joined so 
that no water can possibly penetrate. During con- 
straction hydraulic cement is forced from the interior 
tothe outer surface, thus rendering the tube imper- 
vious on both sides. The interior it is pro to 
cover with white enamel, and to illuminate with the 
electric current. The inside diameter will be twenty- 
four and a half feet, with a width between the curbs 
nf nineteen feet, and a centre line headway of nineteen 
feet, which dimensions are ample for all traffic. The 
cleanliness of the roadway will be provided for by 
channels, toatig to the culvert below, from which the 
drainage will forced by the hydraulic power 
which actuates the lifts, the same motor supplyi 
ventilation. The roadway ‘itself will be pav: vith 
wood. At each end of the tunnel there will be eight 
lifts, four for entrance and four for exit. Six of these 
lifts will be forty-five feet in length by twelve feet in 
width, while two will have a length of sixty feet with 
the same width, these two last being to provide for 
long loads, as rails, etc. The speed of the lifts can 
be ulated so that the traffic can be mar- 
shalled with far greater is eleria! than is usually 
obtainable. Thus the first vehicle will place itself on 
the first lift, the next iellowing on the second, and so 
on, from which it will be seen there can never be any 
crowding or blocking. A perfectly safe speed for the 
lifts to travel up or down will be from eight to ten 
feet per second, the journey from street to tunnel con- 
sequently occupying twelve seconds. 


The introduction of this feature has led to the receipt 
of so many letters from re s who have ideas which 
they consider worth patenting, that we have decided to 
make special arrangements of a nature that will enable 
them to obtain reliable advice on such matters. 

Jf any reader of PEaRSON’s WEEKLY wishes to com- 
municate with an expert regarding an ulea for a patent, 
let him write to the Editor of this paper, marking the 
envelope PaTENT. The letter will be handed to a gentle- 
man well known tn connection with patents, who will 
put himself in communication with tts sender. 


Re: 


fnson's WERKAY. sts 


> Saeesll 
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‘Tux ‘ Eclipse” patent Au Visite ses scent 
I mg role grote my | brows chal cee BS ab souen Wee sesaet bear 
see eager See Toma ae | rege peer Rok ee 
with pe te 4 a oe the wor ofiond ie in hor book and sho k it 
kis waher penekenses Dy automatic means. Itsadvan-| with her manners. Her study has & great 
tages no deséription. Persian rug before hearthstoné ; here she likes to 


Aw American .inventor has patented a new 
boot and shoe polishing machine. It 1s so constructed 
that the can seat himself in front of it, place 
his feet on the reste on each side of a rotary roller, 
brash the inner sideg at the same Ema, end, by alter- 
nating the feet from one rest to the er, enable the 
whole surface of the shoe to be effectively polished. 
Underneath the brush is a depressible foot-plate set 
on springs to afford an easy position for finishing the 

of the shoe. A belt from a dri wheel 
a V-grooved wheel on the shaft of the brash and 
drives it at a high speed. The shoes are cleaned of 
dust or dried mud very quickly, and the blacking is 
applied in the usual manner by a daubing bru ter 
which the polishing process is quickly completed. 

An electric-power hammer has been devised, 
which represents a radically new application of electro- 
m ic principles. In general a ign the hammer 
is similar to the steam hammer, with its vertical 
cylinder mounted upon an arched fram and the risi 
and falling piston by which the hammer head ie carried 
The novelty of the apparatus lies in the substitution 


of electro-magnetic power for steam by a slight and 


very simple modification of the mec: m. The 
piston is of magnetic material, and the ylides 
is composed of a series of coils, through each 
of which an electric current may be 

separately. The apparatus is virtually an im- 
mense electro-magnet, the cylinder being the 
coil and the piston answering to the core. The 


e of an electric current through the coils form- 
ang the upper part of the cylinder raises the piston 
into the magnetic field thus created. By cutting off 
the current and simultaneously transferring it to the 
lower coils of the cylinder the piston is re. and 
its descent is accelerated by the magnetic attraction 
created below. Asa magnetic field can be created in 
any of the series of coils the blow may readily be 
shortened or lengthened as desired. The current is 
controlled by levers and connections identical with those 
used on an ordinary steam hammer. The absence of 
the steam pipe is the only feature distinguishing the 
machine from the common steam hammer. 


—_——___»g-——___——_ 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Tue Czar has three sets of police to watch 
over him—the Ordinary or Third Section Police, the 
Palace Police, under the Comptroller of the Household, 
and the Private Body Police, whose chief takes his 
orders from the Czar in person. 


In order to give herself more freedom of 
movement, Rosa Bonheur, the celebrated French artist, 
wears a natty cutaway coat and a pair of trousers 
while studying her subjects. She makes a very neat- 
looking young man, but her sex is betrayed by her 
dainty boots and her unmasculine walk. 


Princess CaRISTIAN is the most popular of 
the Queen’s daughters. She isa good-looking woman 
with pale face, dark grey eyes, and much dignity of 
bearing. This she never loses, even when engaged in 
the homeliest talk with some of the cottagers, to whom 
she is so practically ppnpenctle She has a particu- 
larly sweet voice, with singularly clear and distinct 
enunciation, and her smile is delightful. 


Atma TADEMa’s studio in London is reached 
by a flight of golden stairs, the steps being entirely 
covered with plates of polished brass. It is a great 
contrast to go from the room, so entirely Greek in its 
character, to thé studio of Mrs. Alma Tadema, which 
isa Dutch interior, with quaintly carved oaken walls 
and little diamond-shaped windows brought from 
Holland. The bath-room of this marvellous dwelling 
is finished wholly in porcelain and tiles. A mirror in 
the wall turns when a spring is touched, throwing one 
wall open to a sunlit garden, so that the bather may 
have a sun-bath. 


Me. Henry Reeve, the editor of the 
Epmsurea Review is pfobably on the whole the 
Englishman who speaks the best French. Sir Charles 
Dilke is very fluent and idiomatic, but his accent is 
that of a southern province rather than that of Paris. 
Mr. George Saintsbury, of the SaturpDay REviEw, 
probably knows French literature better than those 
who know the language more gracefully. Lord 
Salisbury speaks fluently, but with a daring disregard 
of gender and accent. Lord Rosebery speaks more 
deliberately, but with ee precision. Heorpe 
Hamilton, when Lord Beaconstield offered him the 
Under Secretaryship of Foteign cane on_ the 
formation of the Ministry in 1874, was forced to 
as it on the ground that he could not speak 
French. 


lie and scream a little to ventilate her feelings. 


ce of the 
eet Tele ot all the Reeien tie © 

uture ruler 0 the e Czarewitch, re- 
assured the master and rebuked the haughty maiden 
at once, by saying, smilingly, “Never mind, monsieur, 
she means nat ; she is only playing the Princess.” 

Map King Otto of Bavaria gete from bad to 
worse. He has lost his reason entirely, but still pos- 
sesses great physical strength. His attendants are 
obliged to continually watch over him. Otto thinks 
himself a lion, and bites at whoever approaches him. 
A few days ago he bit the leg of his aide-de-camp, who, 
in consequence, was invalided for some time, and very 
unwillingly resumed his service near his leonine 
majesty. Whe King has a great passion for cigaret 
which he only half smokes, and when he has finish 
with them he amuses himself by throwing them at the 
face of whoever is nearest to him. 

Here is a story of Jay Gould, the American 
multi-millionaire. One of his lawyers went to him not 
long ago to explain that some act of himself and his 
Missouri Pacific Board was illegal and had got the 
company into trouble. “Mr. uld,” said he, “it 
seems to me you should have consulted your legal ad- 
visers before doing this. Any lawyer would have told 
you that it was illegal.” Mr. Gould hung his head a 
minute, and then raised it and said: “ 8, I know 
you would have advised against it, and that’s the rea- 
gon I didn’t consult you. But the thing is done and it 
can’t be undone ; and now it’s for you lawyers to get 
me out of the scrape the best way you can. That's 
what we keep lawyers for.” 


Mr. Joun Lawson Jonnston, the inventor of 
“ figid beef,” is an energetic Scotchman of about fifty 
years of age. Mr. Johnston still holds a handsome 
old medal that he received in recognition of his 
rey in saving several lives from drowning. He 
resided a long time in Carada, where, as president of 
the St. Andrew’s Society, he was deputed to meet the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Lorne on their arrival 
in the Dominion. He had a large share in conceiving 
and carrying out the enormous ice palace that was 
erected at Montreal during the Marquis’s lieutenancy, 
and at the great ice carnival had a silver-plated um 
ten feet hig sd twelve feet in circumference full of 
bovril. Mr. Johnston now resides on Sydenham Hill, 
the happy father of no fewer than eleven children. 


CompaRED to his ieee father, even at the 
resent dey, Prince Haru, the heir apparent to the 
Sapaneié throne, is much more emancipated, and none 
of the old traditions seem to have any weight in 
ulating his conduct. There was no p ent to 
follow in the education of a Japanese prince in the 
modern way, and Prince Haru has made many laws 
for himself. He is a wonderfully bright and precocious 
little fellow, and his small twinkling black eyes are 
full of mischief and see everything. He is hardly 
taller than an English boy of six years of age, but he 
has at times the dignity, the pride of birth, and con- 
sciousness of station and power, of a man of sixty. 
His eyes are not slanting, nor indeed does one often 
see in a Japanese face the be ccaaeen oblique eyes 
beloved of the caricaturist. Prince Haru the 
exquisitely smooth fine yellow skin that is one of the 
ints of greatest beauty in Japanese childre and a 
Be ht colour sometimes shows in the pale yellow of 
hislittle cheeks. He has the rank of a colonel in the 
Japanese arm ,and always his military uniform and 
his cap with the gold star, his clothes being dark blue 
in winter and white duck in summer. He is 
fond of riding,and, when mounted, the miniaturecolonel 
trots along gaily, giving and returning the military 
salute, as he passes an officer or sentry, like a young 
martinet. ; 


On page 770 of the last issue, and near the end of col. 3, 
the word ‘‘ to” was repeated unnecessarily. The reaped 
are the names and addresses of winners of gold-pla 
pencil-cases for detecting this :— 

Mr. ; 


; 
‘W. A. Hook, 5, Halstead Road, Seaco! 
Street, Peterborough; Mr. J. R. Durran 
8.W.; Mr. C. W. Groves, Sandy Lane, Leig 
Hall, 2, Belmont Road, 8.0. ; Mr. L. Dodson, 89, Western Btreet, 
New Swindon; Mr. W. 


wich; Mr. J. Murden 
rtsea, . 'W. Dyer, 15, Short 
Road, Chiswick; Mr, J. B. Cobbett, 13, Brownhill Villas, atford; Mr. 
E. B. Deyes, 67, Salisbury Road, Wavertree, near Liverpool; Mr. A. 
Collingham, 4, Tesse Ee West Hill Road, Bournemouth Nomen ae R 

| ir, W. J. 


Great Hall Stadio, Tunbrid 
Wells; Mr. John H. Denly, 98, Bla n Road, Wes¢ Brighton; 
Mr. A. C. Scully, 2, Herbert Co! 


, Rokeby Road, New Cross, 8.B.5 
Mr Apust' 6. Wiliam Street, St. John baidge Wella.” 3 
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Week EXDUSG~ 
JuLy 4, 1891. 


FAMOUS FADDISTS, 
NOY, 


LADY HARBERTON AND “THE 
COMING DRESS.” 


_ 


THERE are many le in the world who would 
seldom Bs heard of ob all waco it not that they rise to 
sudden and momentary fame upon the wings of a fad. 
Lady _ a pee of oe Her y is “the 
coming dress,” and i ven her a petticoat - 
Ha The man’ & skirt—of “Bloomers ' ‘“ 
has fallen upon her ladyship, and she has resolu 
discarded the conventional garb of society, and le 
herself a willing martyr to the behests of what she 
dcews her mission. 

Lady Harberton, like Mrs. Bloomer of transatlantic 
fame, thinks the skirt should be divided, and corsets 
should be forsworn. She has the courage of her 
opinions, but, unfortunately, has found few disciples. 

er appearance presents to the untutored mind what 
the vulgar element pels describes as an “ hobjec.” 

Thinks Lady Harberton :— 

** A eweet disorder in the dress, 
Kindles in clothes a kind of wantonness.” 


The fair sex, however, have not taken very kindly to 
my lady’s fad. They have no ambition to wear the 
breeks. Young ladies don’t quite see where the gain 
comes in. They would rather be in the fashion with 
a trim, tight little waist and a flowi own than out 
pf it with a “bastless, waistless, hipless body,” the 
le of ridicule instead of admiration. 

fan, proud man, it would appear, is the arch enemy 
of dress reform. It may be because he affects either 
too much or too little interest in its development. 
Nevertheless, he is not allowed to venture any advice 
in the matter. What, indeed, can the male mind pre- 
tend to know of the intricacies and mysteries of 
modern millinery ? 

A dress reformer is never supposed to take her hus- 
band into her contidence. He 1s not allowed to accom- 

ny her to annual meetings, committees, and con- 
erences, and only on special occasions, when she finds 
security in numbers, can he view her decked out in 
full war paint. 

Neither can it be said that the reformers themselves 
are particularly proud of their dresses. They have 
not the courage to publicly adorn themselves in that 
dress which their convictions force them to accept as 
the right one. They do not tend toimprove the figure, 
they are not “jolly” dresses, and why should not a 
‘woman who can wear whatever she pleases select the 
most fashionable and the most fetching garb? 

Even on a grand gala day the ladies on show who 
had adopted the improved dress had to veil their im- 
perfections by wraps and coverings. They arrived in 
cabs or omnibuses, and made a sudden bolt for the 
entrance, or sought surreptitious ingress by a back door. 

And why ? use the bad bold people, who are 
ever on the watch to poke fun at eccentricities, might 
have said something intentionally rude. 

A lady of at foresight remarked at a recent meet- 
ing of the Rational Dress Society, that before she 
could persuade herself to wear the divided skirt, etc. 
she wished to ask the question, “ What would the small 
street boy say to it?” Here was the rub. A dead 
silence ensued, no one vouchsafed a reply, and every 
reformer went home that day sad and sorrowful. 

After all, the street Arab is a stern dictator of 
fashion, with a truly conservative soul, and he cannot 
endure the sight of innovations and incongruities. 
Did he not eternally deride and assist to remove the 
latest adornment to woman’s figure, that extraordinary 
adjunct which one of the sex has aptly described as 
giving to woman the appearance of being made in the 
shape of a back seat to a dogcart? 

So that, although Lady Harberton may have im- 
pressed her followers with the multiform advantages 
of a divided skirt, she has found few who will stand 
the test of exhibiting the same to the public gaze. 
But her ladyship possesses her soul in patience and 
hopes for better things in the good time that is always 
on the way. “The coming dress” savours distinctly of 
futurity. There are many menand things that are 
always “coming,” and that is as far as they ever get. 

Lady Harberton, however, has sufticient faith in her 
sex to believe that they must eventually break the 
cords of their corsets and exchange the gown for 
baggy breeches. But at present the belles of society 
don't see it. 

They are beginning to learn wisdom, however, and 
some of them have conceded to the claims of shorter 
skirts. But, oh, artful womankind. Is it only that 
you wish to save your dress from London mud? Is it 
not that zou hold it just high enough to show a pretty 
ankle and a blue stocking ? 

Nothing will ever come of Lady Harberton’s fad. 
It exists principally for her own pleasure and adyer- 
tisement, and it will die with her. 


This series has included articles on— 

No. 1. Mr. J. Hennrker-Heaton, M.P., and Postan 
Rerorm. No. 2. Sm Epwarp Warkin, M.P., axp 
THE CHANNEL TuNNEL No, 3, Mr. WALTER GILBEY 
AND Horsr-BREEDING, . 
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CURIOSITIES OF BARTER. 


A coop definition of a civilised man, as distinct from 
& pure savage, is that he is an ex: i The 


the pile of furs reached 
white man took the furs, the Indian the gun. This 
wasa splendid bargain for the pale face ; he used 
to have special guns made for his red brother with 
arching f long muzzles, and thus, by the ious 
outlay of a few extra pence on each gun did the 
Indian out of many valuable furs. 

Another difficulty experienced by uncivilised man 
arises his primitive notions of numbers. Some- 
times he cannot count beyond two or three. Dr. Galton 
tells the following amusing transaction with a Dammara 
—the Dammaras are a South African tribe, and have 
no number higher than three. 

“ When bartering is going on,” 
must be paid for soperstely. Geer suppose two sticks 
of tobacco to be the rate of exchange for one sheep, it 
would sorely puzzle a Dammara to take two sheep and 
give him four sticks. I have done so, and seen a man 
put two of the sticks i ae and take a sight over them 
at one of the sheep he was about to sell. Havin 
satisfied himself that one was honestly paid for, an 
finding to his surprise that exactly two sticks remained 
in hand to settle the account for the other sheep, he 
would be afflicted by doubts; the transaction seemed 
to come out too pat to be correct, and he would refer 
back to the first couple of sticks ; and then his mind 
got hazy and conf: and wandered from one sheep to 
the other, and he broke off the transaction until two 
sticks were put into his hand and one sheep driven 
away, and then the other twosticks given him, and the 
second sheep driven away.” 

Barter is awkward not only with tr Jers ing 
such limited knowledge of mathematics as a Dammara. 
Suppose amongst ourselves a tailor with nothing but 
coats to dispose of wanted bread, he could not very 
well make an exchange, as a coat would be worth ever 
s0 much more bread than he would be likely to use 
before it spoilt. 

To get out of dilemmas like these, man has, from a 
very early period, found it necessary to call in the 
assistance of a third article, or, as it 1s called, a circu- 
lating medium—a medium of exchange—money. All 
sorts of things have been adopted for this purpose— 
cattle, shells, salt, iron, tobacco, skins, corn, dried fish, 
eggs, cubes of tea, nails, gold and silver, etc. 

he earliest records extant pertaining toacirculating 
medium belong to the Chinese, and go back more than 
two thousand years before the Christian Era. Before 
the Chinese had adopted this medium, and just as they 
were emerging from a system of barter, they would 
say of a horse or other article that it was worth so 
many pieces of cloth, or so many knives, just as we 
say of things that they are worth so many shillings or 
pounds. A piece of cloth and a knife had by this time 
acquired a distinct value. Accordingly, when they 
first made coins, they made them in the form of a shirt, 
the pu coin; or of a knife, the tao coin. By-and-bye, 
of course, these shapes gave way to more convenient 
shapes. : 

e Chinese are also credited with having been the 
first to use bank-notes. This was in the reign of the 
Emperor Qu-ti, who, being very hard ap gave his 
treasury to understand that this intolera le state of 
affairs must not continue. At that time it was cus- 
tomary for princes and courtiers on entering the royal 

resence to cover their faces with a piece of skin. 

aking advantage of this custom, the treasurer caused 
a decree to be issued forbidding the use of any 
skins for this purpose except those of a certain white 
deer in the royal parks, the skin of which could, of 
course, be recogni ; 

Immediately there was a demand for pieces of these 
skins, which, being a monopoly, were sold at a high 
price, and the royal coffers were refilled. The high 
price enabled the skins to pass from one nobleman to 
another just like money. For all this, however, we 
decline to agree with some writers, who compare these 
pieces of skin with bank-notes. Bank-notes are simple 
promises to pay, and have no intrinsic value. ; 

These skins had nothing in the nature of a promise 
about them, but did possess an intrinsic value due to 
the purpose for which they were used. More than a 
thousand years ago, however, in the reign of Hian- 
tsong, the Chinese had bank-notes which they called 
“flying money.” The temptation to over-issue these 
notes was too great, however, and they were put out 
in such reckless profusion, that we find that shortly 
after their introduction it took 11,000 min., or some- 
thing like £3,000, to buy a cake of rica 


he said, “each sheep 


LL 


bat happy is in 
penineninn 9! project 


from the north coast of the Greek Archi It 


was anciently called sctapecian near Monte 
and is about forty miles in , and from two 
eg eer ge eye meme payee ie ries 
mass of limestone rising abruptly to a height of 6,500 
feet. Hetween tis Gob Hand and the main ooast 
is a beautiful plateau, clothed throughout with wood- 
land, which is gay with flowers, rich with 
merry with the songs of birds, and canopied with the 
brightest of all blue skies. e cultivated fields are 
all diversitied with groves of oak and chestnut, while 
olive and fig trees are there indigenous. To this secret 
paradise the but not the daughters, of Eve are 
admitted, and such has been the o m as far back as 
history reaches, the peninsalar being reli 
guarded at all points against the approach of woman. 

The inmates are natives of every part of the Tarkish 
Empire where the Greek is spoken, and are 
consigned to the societies either in infancy or in early 
life by their fanatical parenta. Their first years are 
spent in tilling the Tang, tending the vines, helping in 
the housework, or engaging in some handicraft, 

For three years the ca’ ate is a probationer ; then, 
if he has proved able to keep the monastic vows, he 
receives his first tonsure ara becomes % monk, 


Altogether these venerable m 
of it. 
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DOUBLE LIVES. 


stories of Thackeray there 
is written a pathetic little tale, which is yet not with- 
wife. marries a man who is scomingly 

of this world’s goods. Her 
of fashion. 


He is smartly dressed ; he drives a capital pheeton ; 
he entertains well, and his conversation is rilliant. 


of them. 

One day the young wife has occasion to go down 
Cheapside. It is wet and muddy ; the thoroughfares 
are crowded ; it is essentially a day when crossing- 
sweepers reap a harvest. 

She comes to the crossing b: 

She notices a very tattered and ragged sweeper. there, 
who is receiving many pence, and begging with the 
cleverness of an old hand. cgi et to cross the roadway 
and in doing so she passes close to the sweeper and 
looks into his face. Then tragedy steps in—the cross:ng- 
sweeper is her husband. 

A somewhat similar star foie was made by a young 
American lady some months ago, when she sought a 
solution of her home difficulties. She had believed her 
husband to be an artist ;.but he would not disclose to 
her the situation of hisstudio. This she discovered for 
herself, and determined to pay her husband a visit 
there.’ So we see her arrive at the studio in St. 
Martin’s Lane. She enters the room ; but what are 
these—these huge bills with, “ Try Blackaback’s 
Tobacco,” or “Ask for Extract of Elephant, and See 
You Get It,” upon them? It cannot be, yet 1¢ 18 ; her 
husband is a mere dauber of advertisement bills, and 
his Academy is the street hoarding. 

In the “Annual Register” there is a fine dramatic 
picture of a raid upon a house of coiners. A man had 
built a strong room at the back of his house in the 
wilds of Scotland, and in this room he devoted himself, 
with the aid of a few confidential assistants, to the 
production of base sovereigns. His wife a charming 

oung lady of some twenty-two yen of age, believed 
to be an honest gentleman of independent means, 
and she thought that the aivengel concealed outhouse 
was.a mere laboratory in which he passed his leisure 
dabbling in chemistry. : ; 

But in the dead of a December night, when the 
husband was at his nefarious occupation, the young 
wife could not sleep, and she determined to seek him 
in the laboratory. She gained the outer door and 
found it unlocked. So she pushed aside a heavy 
curtain and passed the threshold of the secret room. 
She took a step forward, when a pistol was placed at 
her head by one of the assistants, and in another 
moment she was blindfolded and hurried back to her 
room. Next day her husband removed her from the 
house, and conveyed her to London, where he kept her 
a prisoner in an old mansion in Bedford Square for 
nearly a year, at the end of which time she escaped to 
her friends, and the whole secret was disclosed. 


the Mansion House. 


a 


“A yiTtie friend of mine,” says Mr. James Payn, 
“was once asked by a playmate of his own sex, but 
much below his rank in life: ‘How does your mother 
get her living?’ to which, after some reflection, he 
replied, ‘She goes out shopping '—so fixed from the 
earliest date in the male mind is the idea that this 
ig the favourite pursuit of woman.” 
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THE WAY TO TREAT A BURGLAR. | 
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Tom WHOPPER was & oung chemist who had just 
bought a little shop in ; and moved into it pre- 


to raaage up in business After 

round the place eet at eal 
slept soundly, till he was awa ened by something fall- 
ing on the floor. On opening his eyes he was surpris 
to see aman rummaging his clothes. He looked on with 
very great ness and ainusement until, to his horror, 
he recollected that there was a five-pound note in one 
of his pockets. To spring to the floor and take the 
thief by the scruff of the neck was but a momentary 
exertion to a young and active fellow like Tom 
Wpepper. 

“Well, my gallant burglar, 

“Oh, please, don’t shake me. 
Dr. M’Carthy ?” 

“Yes, I flatter myself I am that practitioner. 
can I do for you?” 

“Well, doctor, a pain took me comin’ round the 
comer, and seein’ some bottl¢s in the windy, I jest 
dropped in. 

“And you did well, my poor fellow,” said Whopper, 
dragging his victim towards the window recess. “ft 
can cure pain with any physician in the town. “Tis 
my speciality.” 

ow it so happened there was quite a number of 
bottles in the recess, of all sizes and shapes. Tom's 
predecessor had left all his\medicines behind him, so 
that the midnight intruder was correct—at least so 
far as to seeing a number of bottles. 

“Here, my suffering friend, take swig of this 
ipecacuanha, ’twill warm you a 
The burglar took a mouthful of the medicine, and 
suppressing a very wry face, pronounced himsel 
better. 

“That, my excellent man, is merely a preparator 
dose. I’m none of your homeopathists ; here, drin 
off this cod-liver oil.” 

The patient got livid, but had to drink it all the 
same. 

“Tm completely cured now, doctor, thank you ; Tl 
call round in the morning and ial you.” - 

“I fancy I know better; don’t be obstinate, my 
man. You must drink at drop of this hair restorer 
atadraught. It's a powe ul anodyne.” 

The knight of the jemnsy took it down, and then 
fell upon his knees with: 

I would like 


“ Mercy, doctor, mercy ; I’m all right. 
You'll have to wash those nasty 


to go now.” 

“One moment. 
things down with a nice drink. Here are seidlitz 
powders carefully prepared ; come, swallow.” 

Powerless to resist, the victim bolted first the soda 
and then the acid, and, his throat being parched, he 
sai a for a drink for mercy’s sake. : 

“Certainly, it was my intention to give it fo you— 
drink.” 

And he did drink, suro enough, and then with a 
yell which would have terrified an lroquois chief into 
convulsions, he sprang clean through the window 
emitting shriek after shriek till their echoes had died 
away in the distance, and Tom Whopper could hear 
them no longer. 


what's the matter?” 
Are you the celebrated 


What 


= ——__—__. 

Wuen a girl is sixteen her ideal man is named 
Reginald. hen she is twenty-six, it doesn’t matter 
very much to her what his name is so long as it will 
work well on the business end of a cheque. 

—_—»fo—_—_ 

“T xNow,” said Jenkinson, as he picked himself up, 
“T know it is said that the highest use of language 18 
to conceal thought, and this may be true in one’s 
calmer moments ; but when one falls over a coal- 
scuttle the combination is broken.” 

a ooo 


Gostinc: “Hello, old man, how are you? I haven't 
scen much of you lately.” 

Maddox : “You have seen more of me than I have 
of you.” 

Gosling : “ How do you make that out ?” 

Maddox : “ Well, I’m much bigger than you.” 


———_+f-—_ 

“ Have another piece of cake,” said Johnny’s mother 
to a friend who was taking tea with her. 

“ ahi don't you do it,” put in Johnny, “it will make 
you ill.’ 

“Why, Johnny, are you not ashamed of yourself to 
talk in that way ?” said his mother. 

“Well, mother, that is what you always tell me 
when I want another piece, and I am sure I can eat 
four times as much as Mrs. Green can,” answered 
Johnny. 

— 

“Tr doesn’t seem possible.” 

“What's that, my dear?” 

“Why, Mr. Atkinson, the statistician, says that all 
the people in the world could standin a field ten miles 
square. 

“ Well, they couldn't.” 

“But, hubby, Mr. Atkinson says so.” 

“JT don't care if he does. You don’t suppose a 
woman could stand in a crowd like that, do you?” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because nobody could see her clothes.” 


of a lad riding at ous al cay 
be met general condemnati 
indelicate- ea the practice ap 


against their at odds. 

The Ripon Races a notable illustration of the 
practice In the m at this place of 1725, the 

adies’ Plate was one of tho chief items of the pro- 
gramme. All the competitors were ladies. The race 
consisted of three heats and a final struggle. 

_ At Birstwith Hall, near Thi in Teckahire: there 
is still preserved an old-fashioned silver teapot, which 
is said to have been won by a woman jockey ; it bears 
the peculiarly-worded inscription: “ Well ridden, 
Miriam Wrightson.” 

The ANNUAL ReorstER of 1758 contains the follow- 
ing account of a koe under date May 3rd :—“A 
young lady, who, at Newmarket, had laid a consider- 
able wager that she could ride a thousand miles in a 
thousand hours finished her match in little more than 
two-thirds of the time. At her coming the country 
people strewed flowers in her way.” This performance 
tinds n parallel at the present day in the women pedes- 
trians who have endeavoured to effect similar 
achievements on foot. That the public enjoyed the 
sight of a woman jockey is evident from the fact of 
their having scattered flowers in the pathway of the 
successful rider. 

One of the most interesting accounts bearing on thig 
pulject is that of Mrs. Thornton, who has been styled 
“The Lady Jockey.” If the records of one of the 
races in which this lady took part be true, the en- 
thusiasm ovinced on the occasion must have been of 
the highest degree. The race to which we refer was 
ridden on the race-course at Knavesmire, in tho year 
1804. Mrs. Thornton was the wife of Colonel ‘Thomas 
Thornton, their seat being at Thornton, near Settle, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. He took a deep interest 
in everything pertaining to the turf, and was well 
known throughout the sporting world. 

Mrs. ‘Thornton was as great an equestrian, and took 
as much interest in horse-racing and field sports, as 
her husband. Her riding qualifications were known 
fur and wide, and when it was stated that she was 
going to ride at a public race the news spread 
throughout the country like wildfire. 

The race had been originated whilst Mrs. Thoriton, 
along with her husband and brother-in-law, Captain 
Flint, were riding in Thornville Park. During the ride, 
the merits of the horses upon which Mrs. Thornton 
and Flint were mounted formed the chief topic of the 
conversation. horse was considered to be the 
better by ita respective rider, and to prove which was 
polly < e quicker goer, they raced round the park. 
The y equestrian was mounted.on her favourite 
horse, named Vangurillo, and Mr. Flint was on the 
back of Thornville. Mrs. Thornton won with the 
greatest of ease, and entirely eclipsed the performance 
of Thornville. Captain Flint was somewhat annoyed 
at being thus outstripped, and challenged his lad 
friend to run arace at some future date. This hall 
lenge was there and then taken up, and a bet made of 
500 guineas, and a stake of 1,000 guineas, the distance 
to be four miles, and no allowance to be made for 
Flint’s heavier weight. ‘ 

Notwithstanding the opinions of the public, which 
were freely expressed, the 25th day of August, 1804, 
saw Mrs. Thornton on the field mounted on Vangarillo 
ready for the event. She was dressed in a blue jacket 
and jockey cap, and wore a leopard-coloured skirt. 
The concourse of people which gathered to witness the 
race has in Bers of number been rarely excelled. 
People flocked in thousands from all parts of England. 
It has been said that “they were surging like the 
waves of the sea, struggling to obtain places where 
they could get even a glimpse of the race.” 

‘I'he course was cleared, and the signal for starting 
being given, the competitors, amidst intense excite- 
ment, urged their steeds onward. Vangarillo soon 
took the lead, and the betting quickly rose from 5 and 
6 to 4 to 7 to 4 “on the petticoat.” R little later and 
the betting advanced to 2 to 1, and it was evident to 
the observers that she was winning. During the spec- 
tacle the shouting and yelling grew to such a pitch as 
to be deafening in the extreme. As the race continued 
every neck was strained to its utmost, eager to know 
the result. The lady jockey was outstripping her 
opponent it was evident, and but for an untoi cunate 
occurrence she would have been first at the winning 

st. On reaching the last mile, as fate would have 
it, her saddle-girth through some cause slackened, and 
she felt her saddle slipping round. Nothing daunted 
however, she maintained Foe sent, but was compelled 
to check her horse's speed, the result being that 
Captain Flint rode past her, and legally, but not 
conscientiously, won the race. The spectators strongly 
denounced his sonnet and it was the eral impres- 
sion that the race should be considered drawn. ‘Ihe 
deep interest taken in the performance will be 
seen when it is stated that £200,000 changed hands 
on the result, 


A THOUSAND tons of soot 

square miles of London's area. 

Tux Thames Police Court-Magistrate has learnt, on 

of & vendot of street ices, that he sells 
that which originally costs him a 

single shilling. , 

Apout 60,000 persons commit suicide in Europe 
os ase whe leaths are recognised as while 
at least twice as many commit suicide whose is 
never judici Vy recone he ey Oe 
suicides includes 2,000 boys i Alcoholism is 
the chief cause ef self-murder in the north of Europe. 

In 1872 the Parliamentary train from Euston to 
’ Liverpool, a distance of 203 miles, started at 7.40 a.m., 
stopped at every station on the route, and reached its 
destination at 6.35 p.m., thus occupying nearly eleven 
hours on a journey which the more fortunate third- 
class passenger of to-day is enabled to perform in 
four and a half hours. 


Is Bezr «a Goop Tame to Sine on t—Obviously 
the Germans think so. According to some calcula- 
tions by a correspondent at Vienna, the consumption 
of beer by the German singers at a festival in that 
city amounted to 24,000 gallons. There were 20,000 
singers, and the consumption was spread over a day 
and a half. It would thus appear that each singer 
drank between six and seven pints a‘day. Yet the 
singing was, we are told, magnificent throvghout. 

Poor Turncs.—No unmarried lady in Holland can 
dream of going to church, concert, or any other place 
of public assembly without tho escort of parents, or 
male members of her family. She cannot take a walk, 
pay a visit, or go shopping unaccompanied by her 
mother or other chaperon. ntil the betrothal of the 
young lady has been announced, she remains the sole 
charge of her father or mother, and she makes 
acquaintances only in the presence of a third party. 
Unmarried daughters are chuperoned to all places of 
amusement. 


Wat Lonpox Workers Srupy.—lIt is a little 
curious to find that the foremost subject of educa- 
tion with the frequenters of the “Old Vic.,” now the 
Polytechnic Victoria Hall, in Waterloo Road, should 
be the French langu Over 800 people joined the 
various classes, and the popularity of French was so 
greet that it was difficult to find teachers enough. A 

had at one time ninety pupils in her charge. One 
of is best of the French scholars was a cabman, & man 
well on in years, who had an eye to the fares he might 
pick up at Waterloo Station by virtue of his linguistic 
acquirementa, 


A Pronocraru Witu—There are rumours that Mr 
Justice Butt, or his colleague, Mr. Justice Jeune, will 
soon be called upon to pronounce as to the validity of 
a will spoken into a phonograph by adeceased London 
merchant. The story goes that this gentleman, 
suddenly seized with paralysis, and unable to write 
or even hold a recalled the example en | set by 
a New York millionaire, and, a phonograph havin 
been sent for, proceeded to speak into it his last wi 
and testament. The instrument was then closed and 
sealed by the attendant solicitor, and a few days later 
the paralysed merchant died. The question is, can 
the Goart recognise the phonograph will he had left 
behind him # 


Tae Use or Fiirs.—We frequently call flies a nui- 
sance, set traps for them, poison them, and do our best 
to annihilate them as worthless and intolerable crea- 
tures ; and yet the life of a Pie is one of busy useful- 
ness for the service And good of man. He is scavenger 
of untiring activity, and with so keen and quick a 
vision that no particle of offensive matter can escape 
him. It is his business to pounce upon every such 
speck, and remove it atonce. With every such particle 
he carries away @ miasma that would poison the air 
we breathe. Some of these particles are too small to 
be visible, but as they are intinite in number, if left to 
accumulate, they would soon be a greater plague than 
an army‘of flies. At times the buzzing insects may 
seem a torment hard to be borne, but their services 
should not be forgotten. 


Inprisonep Wives.—Some strange customs prevail 
among the Brahmins, sanctioned by the ecclesiastical 
law of India. The man is always the autocrat of the 
house, the father being the ruler during the youth, of 
the family and the eldest son after he marries. e 
son always takes his wife home to the paternal roof, 
and as the sons marry, additions are built to the house 
until it becomes a village in itself. In this place the 
women are imprisoned —literally buried alive. From 
the day of their marriage, which is at about the age of 
ten, they never see more of the outer world than the 
narrow expanse of sky and cloud that looks down upon 
them between the walls of their prison home. No men 
are allowed to enter the house but the members of the 
family and the. priest, except on rare occasions, and 
then unseen by the women. Married at ten years— 
for spinsterhood is abominable—mothers at twelve, 
they are faded and old in their twenty-first year. 
They die of sheer old age at about thirty. 
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Twerz are about a thousand mounted police in 
ada. i ith 894 


Sventy ar Pers It 

the frontier which they steadily patrol, from Emerson 

to the Rocky Mountains, covers a distance of a0) mist 
reservation 

of law and order throughout a district of upwards of 


Fine axp Precious Stones.—All precious stones 


are injured by a high temperature ; the diamond, 
being almost pure is com yaa consemed ata 
_ ture somewhat greater white heat. When 


uthern Hotel was burned in St. Louis some years 
Sg a lady guest left her diamonds in her room. As 
the gems were large and valuable, careful search was 
made for them after the ruins had cooled, and they were 
found, but the intense heat had covered every stone 
with a white crust where partial combustion had 
taken place. Rubies, sapphires, and emeralds lose 
their colour on exposure to heat, while the semi- 
‘precious stones, such as the amethyst, topaz, 

 onnei are completely ruined by a comparatively low 

t. 


A Srrance Discovery.—In the course of a great fire 
the safe of a mercantile firm became cracked by the 
intense heat, and their books were charred and baked 
to a crisp, though they remained intact. Not a figure 
could be distinguishe . One of the bookkeepers, while 
turning over the leaves noticed that where his tinger, 
which was wet, touched the page, the figures appear 
legible through the moisture. He procured a paint 
brush, dip: it in water, damped the whole e, 
and was gratified to see all the figures dimly outlined. 
Two bookkeepers then went to work, and, by wetting 
the pages and carefully turning the leaves, they suc- 
ceeded in a few days in transferring the accounts toa 
new set of books. The books are as black as ink, and 
the leaves crumble to pieces when touched. 


A Matay ARGUMENT aGainst Forxs.—The Malay 
says, “Such a dirty practice. We say to ourselves, 
: tt do I know of the history of this fork? It has 
been in a hundred, perhaps a thousand, mouths; 

haps even in the mouth of my worst enemy. 

is thought is very bg be tous.” “But,” a Euro- 
pean may reply, “the fork fs thoroughly cleaned, or 
ought ae every time it is used, first with soap-and- 
water, then with plate-powder.” “Ought to be; quite 
so. But how do you know that your servant does not 
shirk his work? If you have a lazy servant you are 
liable to eat with a fork that has not been thoroughly 
cleaned ; whereas*I know that my fingers are clean, 
for I wash them myself before eating. ‘They are quite 
as clean as the cleanest fork, and they have two great 
advantages over it—one that they have never been in 
anyone’s mouth but my owm and another that they 
are washed by myself.” 


WEALTH 1N CuILtL—There is a vast amount of 
wealth in Chili, and the ruling class are lavish in their 
expenditure. Before the revo utionary troubles money 
was ee and few stopped to count the cost when 
anything was desired. Santiagoans boast that every 
article of luxury to be found in Paris may be bought 
in their city, and a tour of the shops convinces one of 
the truth of this assertion. No visitor to Santiago 
should make the mistake of imagining that this far- 
away land is a good place to wear out old clothes in, 
for there is no city where the latest fashion prevails to 
a greater extent. The aristocrats have not only 
luxurious habits, but refined taste. Many of the pri- 
vate residences are veritable palaces, and are furnished 
in magnificent style. Though Chili has no native. 
marble, there are few cities in the world where so 
much of that beautiful material enters into the con- 
struction of the houses as in Santiago. 


Queer Breap.—At some towns in Mount Lebanon 
the loaves are baked in circular form, about two feet 
across, and almost as thin as paper. It is related that 
once a foreigner, on eating his frst meal in the moun- 
tains, took one of these loaves and spread it on his 
lap, thinking it was some new kind of napkin. Stran| 
as this seemed to his Syrian host, we can hardly i 
surprised at the mistake, for to our Western eyes this 
thin flexible sheet looks far more like cloth than bread. 
But this kind of bread has one great advantage, for it 
does away with the necessity o¢ using spoons. Those 
sitting at dinner tear off a piece from the loaf, fold it 
as a cup, and then dip a portion of food from the 
general dish in the centre of the table, devouring thus 
with each mouthful both spoon and contents. The 
housewives of Beyrout enjoy a touch of that convenient 
co-operation that is ae by certain reformers of 
to-day ; not that they take their meals in large public 
dining-rooms, but they do have public ovens, thus 
doing away with some of the household’s “ private 
gear.’ The dough is flattened out into discs of the 
proper size, and the boys or girls of the family put 
these on trays and carry them to the nearest oven, 
where they are soon baked on the smooth hot slabs, 
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1851, when he heard lew, tuneful 
attributed to certain a ae 

capboard. He carefully soaped the ts } 
piece of furniture, so that he might i. 
without causing any noise. This he was todo 
one ev. later, just after the sound had commenced, 
and su led in theese 

movements of the throat of a mouse, which, he 
emitted a er like that of the wren, the snout b 
cope and held up in the air as a dog does when he 
Ww ‘ 


How Tury Dance ww Itaty.—In Italy when the 
the first 


runs eit 

his partner, tries to clasp her waist and kiss her 
without even panne: The 
shakes head, and. 
dance finished, 


Some Bic Banquets.—The | t public banquet. 
ever held in this country wan that ie the Waterloo 
Rooms, in 1832, on the occasion of the pa of the 
Reform Bill. It was attended by over 10,000 
estar ietlale tancgunt ingie Waseelg 
re was entertained at a uet in aver! 

Market, Edinburgh. The numbers in s eeavianen be 
exceeded those attending any public banquet ever held. 


in Scotland. Mr. Gladstoné has on several occasions. 
been entertained at banquets when more than 1,000: 


spoons, 12,000 knives, 12,000 g 15,000 plates. 
the gra) and 2,000- 
baskets of strawberries, in addition to other fruit, and 
ser tables and table-cloths extended toa mile and a. 
A Curious Marrice* Custom. — The marriage 
customs in some parts of Brittany are very curious - 
In Cornouaille, for mnkeanees the village tailor is the 
seas to whom a candidate for matrimony applie. 
‘or a list of eligible girls. Having selected one, the 
tailor at once posed to the maiden’s father, carrying 
a wand of broom—which gives him the title of 
Bazvalan, the name of the plant. Whilst the family 
chiefs are making their arrangements the lovers retire - 
to the other end of the house and discourse. It is. 
necessary that the bt se pair themselves should put 
an end to the term of the negotiation. They SPP 
holding each other by the , to the table where . 
their respective parents or relatives are ; wher 
bread, wine, and brandy are brought in. -The you 
man and maiden eat with the samo knife and drin 
out of the same cup; and the day for their union ie 
then agreed upon. 


- PEARSON'S PIPE PRIZES. 


ITEms for competitions 3 and 4, ia each of which three . 
£5 bese are offered, must reach us before or by first peet 
on Monday, July 6th. Pipes for competitions 5 and 6 are- 
now upon the market. Here is what a well-known medical 
man has to say about Pearson's Pipe :-— 

Dr. GILBERT D. SUTHERLAND, F.E.1.8., writes :—‘‘ I can speak very 
highly of the hygienic value of Pearson's Pipe, the absorbent qualities: 
of its Mning aud threads materially minimise the difficulties and 
dangers necessarily arising from the introduction of nicotine into the 


mouth. With an occasional change of thread it has ved itself " 
safest and most satisfactory pipe I have used.” ha 


Be sure tbat with your pipe you get a coupon entitlin 
you to enter one of the PIPE COMPETITIONS. i - 


The guinea for the best sentence about the Pi 
word of which begins with nF, han been dwaidad Ge 


Mr. F. J. BRADLBY, Avenue Road, 8 
ROMANTIC TALE OF A w peanson' PIPE.” i, os 


Pretty Polly Pemberton Posener perused 
proclaiming Pearson's popelar patent paiorston pipe. sty Polly 
pe, packed 


YP’ 
image promenading 
peerless vie 


ing for about half a minute the ~ 
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FICTION. 


Tae Suatt Brorner Acain.—William Lowe had 


Perhaps if he knew that papa and 
ve their consent, he’d ask me to- 


called, a few hours later, he found the instrument on 
the parlour table. He examined it critically, and asked 
Minnie if it was set. ‘he ingenuous girl replied as the 
colour in her cheeks became a deeper pink, that she 
had a little talk with it in the afternoon ; but she 
wouldn't have him know what she had said for worlds ! 
Then she suddenly cried, as if she had forgotten some- 


thing : 

“6h, excuse me, I'll return in a minute,” and went 
out of the room. When William found himself alone, 
he resolved to do what any young map would have 
done under similar circumstances. He determined to 
reproduce Minnie’s afternoon talk. Of course Minnie 
was not aware that her mischievous brother Bob, 
+ fourteeu years, had talked to the phonogesph 

r she had set it to capture Mr. Lowe. hen 
Bob by chance saw the machine in the parlour, he 
said he was “bound to see how the thing worked,” 
and there being no one present to interfere, he soon 
mastered its secret. When he heard Minnie’s words 
pronounced he chuckled to himself. Then he put his 
mouth close to the instrument and carried on an 
imaginary conversation between a couple of ore 
making uw peculiar sound with his lips at brie 
intervals. ‘ 

“There!” said the bad boy, as he stole silently out 
of the room, “ that'll settle him.” 

And it did! In place of Minnie’s sweet words the 
followi gushing dialogue greeted William’s as- 

ears : 
“Minnie, I can conceal my feelings no longer. I 
love to distraction.” Smack ! 
“Tove you, too, dear Charlie.” Smack! Smack! 

“Then you care nothing for that Lowe fellow who 
has been coming here so long?” Smack! Smack! 
Smack ! 

“No; I detest him. Atone time I thought I liked 
him, but his visits now vex me.” Smack! Smack ! 
Smack! Smack ! 

“Youdenr,” Smack! “darling 
“Minnie ; I don’t deserve so” Smack ! “ much hap—— 
Smack! ‘“—piness. My, own,” Smack! “ownest 
acai a could hold you in” Smack ! “these arms 
‘orev-——— 

William dropped the handle and cried in tones of 


recious” Smack ! 
” 


anguish H 
This is agony! I can bear no more! Farewell, 
false one, aud for ever !” 
When Minnie returned to the parlour her sweet 
William was gone, and she never saw him again. 
fo. 


In THE Prr.—‘ Madam,” he said, “will you be good 
enough to do me a favour?” 
She sat stiff and immovable. Perhaps she had not 


eard. 

“My dear madam,” he repeated in a louder tone, 
“may I ask you to do me a favour?” 

Still there was no reply. The hero was at that 
moment on his knees before the proud Lady Claire, but 
the man didn’t know it. 

“ Madam,” he said again. “Madam !” 

No response. Then he tapped her on the shoulder, 
gently, pale She never moved. 

a Madam? e exclaimed in despair, “are you aware 
that your hat prevents me from seeing anything on 
the stage? It is a beautiful hat, I admit. It must 
have cost as much as two guineas. But it obstructs 
my view. Don’t you know that?” 

is was uttered in so plaintive a voice that the 
Sphinx would have melted at it. But the woman was 
dumb and unruffled. 

“Those ostrich tips,” he pursued, speaking in her 
very ear, “are magnificent. I can’t blame you for 
desiring to exhibit them. But I would rather look at 
them later on. Just now I hoes for a glimpse at that 
scene on the stage. I can hear the passionate words 
of the ardent lover, but for the life of me I can’t tell 
whether he is handsome or not. I catch the sound of 
the throbbing heart of Lady Claire, but I don’t know 
whether or not her cheeks are rouged. For goodness 
sake, madam, have pity on me?” 

Everybody in the neighbourhood heard this touching 
appeal and was interested in the result. But there 
was no result, 


pages beim . om am for the last 
me, politely but firm uest you to remove 
hat. have paid two shillinis for this seat, and t am 


guaranteed by the management of this theatre a view |° 


of the performance. Therewas nothing in thecontract, 
expressed or implied, about the spectacle of a six-by- 
nine hat with ostrich feather trimmings. Once more 
—I shall not say it again—will you take off that 
blessed hat ?” 

She gave no eign that she had heard. __ 

“Thon, madam,” he said, “very well. Like your hat, 
the Sey, te ge be on your own head.” é 

He reached under the seat, brought forth a tall silk 
tile, and put it on. e . 

Immediately some one behind him roared in a voice 
of thunder : 

“ Take off that hat !” To 

The cry was heard throughout the great auditorium. 
People jumped in their seata, turned to see whence the 
noise came, and then, as one man and one woman, the 
entire audience sc : 

“Take off that hat!” ; 

The woman, she who was the remote cause of all this 
uproar, turned pale. To her guilty conscience it 
seemed that she was the victim of a conspiracy, the 
unhappy but the rightful victim. Her throat con- 
tracted, great beads of perspiration stood out upon her 
forehead, there was a trembling in her knees. e felt 
that a crisis was at hand. Still the audience were 
howling like wild beasts and the performance on the 
inne was quite suspended. Her heart sunk. She 

ielded. She was crushed. 

Did she take off the bat ? 

Not by a jugful. 

She left the theatre. 


His Licur Put Oot. 


He had worn a coloured blazer on the Nile ; 
He had sported — in Persia, just for style ; 
With a necktie quite too utter, 
In the streets of old Calcutta, 
He had stirred up quite a flutter for awhile. 


The maids of Java thronged before his door, 
Attracted by the trousers which he wore ; 
And his vest, a bosom venter, 
Shook Formosa to its centre, 
And they hailed him as a Mentor by the score. 


On his own ground, as a “ masher” in the street, 
He outdid a Turkish Pasha, who stood treat. 
He gave Shanghai girls the jumps, - 
And their cheeks stuck out like mamps, 
At the patent leather pumps upon his feet. 


But he called upon a London girl one night, : 

With a necktie ready-made, which wasn't right ; 
And she looked at him, this maid did, 
And he faded, and he faded, 

And he faded, and he faded out of sight. 


a ee 


Tye dest adhesive label you can put on your luggage 
is to stick to it yourself. 
——fo—__—__ 


Girts are but weak creatures, but the most ethereal 
of them can throw a man over with the greatest of 
ease. 

—_——-f-___ 


Tue sermon of the best preacher in the world will 
not make so much impression upon a congregation as 
the sudden pattering of rain on the window-panes of 
a church containing 200 new spring bonnets. 

—— ee 


A YoUNG man was speaking to a critical audience, 
and was violently hissed on account of some of his 
novel propositions, but, nothing daunted, he retorted : 

“When a cold stream of truth is poured on red-hot 
prejudices, no wonder they hiss.” 

oe fe 

“You are charged with bigamy,” remarked the 
judge, ape while the prisoner glanced over 

is shoulder at three stern-visaged women. “Now,” 
continued the Court,“ I intend to give you the 
severest penalty the law allows under the circum- 
stances.” 

Here the prisoner covered his face with his hands 
and wept. 

“T shall sentence you to penal servitude for seven 

ears. What are you grinning at ?” 

“T thought,” smiled the prisoner, through his tears, 
“you was a-going to turn me loose.” 

—————— 


ProsaB.y there is nothing in life so serene and rest- 
ful as the office boy when sent on an errand with the 
injunction to hurry with all speed. The charming 
affability which he evinces to all who accost him as 
he goes; the deliberate and elaborate directions he 
vouchsafes to such as inquire the way, so that they 
may not err therein ; the studious interest he takes in 
the contents of the shop windows ond whatsoever 
passes in the street ; the self-abnegation and contempt 
of ease which causes him to go the longest wa 
round—all these attributes, traits, and methods mar. 
him as a creature of no common order. 


PEARSON'S WERKILY - 


Dee oe the Dany 
LEFUL.” The circumatatices which called forth 
the above vertisement are aa follows >— 

ny "s itorial cols ° 
that a man named Shore had married ieuekine 
by his (Shore's) deceased wife's e. 


attempted to solve the blem, 
sig a 
“In irst place,” sai city editor, “the chil- 
dren would be their father’s and soles second 
cousins ; and their grandfather would be their grand- 
uncle bs Berrie father's side, while their grandmother 
would their grand-eant, and also stepmother, as 
well as their father’s wife. Hence they'd be their own 
n. Gracious ! twice nothing is nothing, and two 

to carr ¥ and then he tried to stab himself witha 

r-knife. 
he night editor said : 

_“As he married his wife's daughter, the mother is 
sister to her own children, and her husband must bo 
their brother-in-law ; and, if he’s their brother-in-law, 
being also a cousin to his wife, her children are his 
second cousins, and must be cousin to her husband, 80 


he’s his own cousin, and being his own in, he must 
have also been his cousins and his uncles and his aunts, 
and so did his cousins and his uncles and his aunts, 


and so did his cousins and his—” and here it became 
necessary to fasten the night editor in his-chair, where 
he sits wildly repeating, “and so did his uncles and his 
cousins and his aunts,” a hopeless idiot. 

Then the editor attacked it, and in two minutes he 
made the children their own nothers-in-law, and one 
of them he declared was her own gp eae a after 
which he was delivered up to the police for safe 
keeping. 

The problem was taken up by the “comps.,” and in 
half an hour every man was sitting with staring ey 
tiguring with his finger on the back of his hand, ee 
vowing Shore had married his great grandmother 
without a license, while an errand boy jumped out of 
the window under the impression he was his own 
ancestor. 

—— 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to know what to do when 
a dog shows signs of hydrophobia. We should climb 
@ tree. 

————-f—___ 


A Frew months ago an Irishman was arrested for 
drunkenness and violently assaulting his wife. Ho 
was brought before the magistrates, tried, and sen- 
tenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment. On the first 
evening of Pat’s incarceration the warder was attracted 
by a loud kicking at the door of Pat’s cell. 

“What's the matter with you?” shouted the warder. 

“T want to be going home,” said Pat. 

“Lie down and go to sleep,” said the warder. 
“ Didn’t the magistrate give you fourteen days?” 

“Och, sure enough he did,” cried Pat; “but he didn’t 
say anything about the nights !” 

——f=—__. 


“A yan I know, named Hicks, has on his farm a 
beautiful stream. He attempted to stock it with trout, 
but soon discovered that the water was too warm. 
Not discouraged, lie proceeded to cool the water. He 
started an ice factory, and every morning now durin; 
the summer he deposits ice in the several pools. Well, 
sir, it would tickle you to see those fish. When the 
ice-waggon arrives at the stream, the driver shouts 
‘Tce, and the tish come flying out from the rocks. 
They get upon the ice, and carry on in a perfect flutter 
of glee. It beats anything I ever saw. hy, the fact 
is, the fish won't bite for anybody but Hicks. 

“ How do you account for that ?” 

“ Gratitude.” 

“What?” 

“Qratitude, I tell you. They know Hicks, They 
know how much he has done for them. Why, sir, he 
can pull them out as fast as he can throwin. You 
ought to see them look up in his face and smile. One 
day I was with him two of the biggest figh I ever 
saw began to fight for the hook. One of them got it, 
and the other, determined not to be outdone, came out 
ary bank and lay down. I never saw such grati- 
tude.’ 


LAZE NOTICE OK CYCLISTS’ PRIZE. 


£35 WORTH OF CYCLES AND ACCESSORIES. 


We offer to cyclists and would-be cyclists prizes of ‘Swift and 
“ Club" cycles manufactured by the Coventry Machiniste’ Co., and of 
various accessories, as follows :— 

1st Prize, an £18 machine; 2nd, a £12 machine ; 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, Sth, and 9th, lampe ranging in value from £1 to 58. 6d. ; 10th, 11th, 
and 12th, bells worth 4s. 6d. each. Lamps of the well-known “ King of 
the Buad” and “ Invincible” makes. Total value of prizes £35. 

These prizes will be awarded to the senders of the quotations from 
stand writers, In prose or verse, most applicable to cycling, and 
most suitable for advertising the ‘‘ Swift” and ‘*Clab” machines. 

The shorter and more pi the quotations are the better. 

Competitions must reach us before or by first post on Monday, July 
6th, the envelupes containing them marked CrcLE. 

Competitors may send any number of quotations, provide that each 
one is written leogehware op a separate half-sheet of note-paper which 
bears nothing else but the name and address of the sender. 

The prizes may be seen in the window of the Coventry Machinist? 
Co.'s Show-room, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 


WEEx ENDING 
JuLy 4, 1881. 


HOW FRUIT IS CANDIED. 


‘Lrocnorn is the principal in Europe for the 
reperation of the candied and ofange peel so 
Eively used in all branches of confectionery. The 
citron is ht for this purpose from Corsica, from 
Fa roe ee end Weipa ned even betas Maroece, 
: even 
while the candied of the fruit is to the 
United Ki North America, to Hamburg 
for distribu hout , 


into 
onsumption or for candying, are nearly all brought 
consa pion OF tor Sicllt iclinia and Goraion Ts 
the raw fruit for this 


Bea e. The fruit is simply halved and 
hogehende or large casks, with a fair! 
solution 
sure thorough 2 
saturation of the interior as well as the exterior 
surface. 

In these casks it arrives at the doors of the manu- 
factory. The first to which it is then subjected 
is the separation of the fruit from the rind. This is 
done by women, who, seated round a large vessel, take 
out the fruit, ie fa | gouge out the inside with a few 
rapid motions of the forefinger and thumb, and, throw- 
ing this aside, place the rind unbroken in a vessel 
alongside them. The rind is next carried to large 
casks filled with fresh cold water, in which it is im- 
mersed for between two and three days to rid it of the 
salt it has absorbed. - . 

When taken out of these casks the rinds are boiled 
with the double object of making them tender and o: 
completely driving out any trace of salt that may be 
deft in them. For this purpose they are boiled in a 
large copper cauldron, for a time varying from one 
to two hours, according to the quality of the fruit 
and the number of days it had m immersed in 
brine. When removed from this cauldron the ee 
should be quite free from any flavour of salt, and at 
the same time be sufficiently soft to absorb the sugar 
eeadily from the syrup in which it is now ready to be 
immersed. : 

The next process to which the rind is subjected is 
that of a slow corey sea of sugar, and this occupies 
no fewer than eightdays. The absorption of sugar by 
fresh fruit in order to ae must be slow, and 

‘mot only slow, but also gradual; that is to say, the 
Yruit should be at first treated with a weak solution 
.of sugar, which may then be gradually strengthened, 
for the power of absorption is one that grows by 
feeding. i 

The fruit has now age into the saturating room 
where on every side are to be seen i rows 0 
&{mmense earthenware vessels, about four feet high 
and two and a half feet in extreme diameter, in outline 
roughly resembling the famed Etruscan jar, but with 
a gitth altogether out of proportion to their height, 
and with very short necks and large open mouths. 
All the veuscle are filled to ges brim wi ane = 
orange in every stage of absorption, which is thus 
Eleaped (a MiBar syrup of about eight different degrees 
of strength. 

This process occupies eight days, the syrup in each 
jar being changed every ay, and with vessels of such 
great size and weight, holding at least half a ton of 

ruit and syrup, it is clearly easier to deal with the 
syrup than with the fruit. To take the fruit out of 
one solution and to place it into the next stronger, and 
s0 on throughout the series, would be a very tedious 
process, and one, moreover, injurious. In each of 
‘these jars, therefore, there is fixed a wooden well, into 
which a simple hand al depsey ag ey is introduced, and 
{the syrup is pumped from each jar daily into the ad- 
Woining one. A slight fermentation next takes place 
Ain most of the jars, but this, so far from being harm- 
ful, is regarded as necessary. 

There is yet another stage, and that perhaps the 
anost important, through which the 1 has to pass 
*before it can be pronounced sufficiently saturated with 
‘sugar. It is boiled ina still stronger syrup, and this 
‘is done in large copper vessels over a slow coke fire, 
care being taken to prevent the peel adhering to the 
side of the vessel by gently stirring with a long ladle. 
“This second boiling occupies about an hour. 

Taken off the fire, the vessels are carried to a large 
‘wooden trough, Over which is a coarse open-wire net- 
rting. The contents are poured over this and the peel 
distributed over the surface of the netting, 80 that the 
syrup—now thickened to the consistency of treacle— 
‘may drain off the surface of the peel into the trough 
ibelow. The peel has now taken up as much sugar as 
is necessary. 

Next comes the final process, the trae candying, or 
covering the surface of the peel with the layer of sugar 

crystals which is scen on all candied fruits. To effect 
this a quantity of crystallized sugar is dissolved in a 
Hittle water, and in this the now dried peel, taken off 
the wire netting, is immersed. The same copper ves- 
Bels are used, and the mixture is again boiled over a 
‘slow fire. Poured off from these vessels, it is again 
dried upon the surface of the wire-netting as before 
described. The candying is now complete, and the 
@andied peel is ready ior the packing-room. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. __ 


LIFE HAS A NEW: PERIL. 
“Dow'r want books, soap, nor pictures,” said the 
f strange 


— woman to the young man at the 
“T am not a pediar ” said the stranger. “ 
business is of en eatirel Tages 


nature. 
remember a > ragaed, and hungry tramp calli 
at your iteheam dear t six weeks ago?” 
6 didn’t remember. 

“ Let me refresh your perp You were dressed in 
aa Aid micening Wrap, es at the waist with a string ; 
your front was in pins, and there was a dark 
smudge across your nose. 

She tried to the door, but his foot happened to 
be in the way. 

“You had a rolling-pin in one hand and a kettle of 
water in the other, with which you threatened to scald 
the poor wayfarer.” 

“Well, “A i a scald him, anyhow. You can’t get 
any assault and battery case against me.” 

a Nothing of the sort was intended, ma’‘am. I merely 
wished to let you know that I was that supposed 
teamp. The bundle I carried on that occasion con- 
tained a lightning camera. I have already been offered 
10a. for the pioture of you I obtained, but if you want 
it for 7s, 6d. it is yours. 

He effected the sale. 


of 
HOW WE GO TO SLEEP. 


Accorpine to the best writers on the subject, it has 
been ascertained that in beginning to sleep the senses 
do not unitedly fall into a state of slumber, but drop 
off one after the other. The sight ceases, in conse- 
quence of the protection of the eyelids, to receive im- 
pression first, while afl the other senses preserve their 
sensibility entire. ‘The sense of taste is the next 
which loses jts susceptibility to impressions, and then 
the sense of smell. 

The hearing is next in order, and last of all comes 
the sense of touch. Furthermore, the senses are 
thought to sleep with different degrees of profound- 
ness. The sense of touch sleeps the most lightly, and 
is the most easily awakened ; the next easiest is the 
hearing, the next is the sight, and taste and smell 
awake the lasts 

Another remarkable circumstance deserves notice ; 
certain muscles and parts of the body begin to sleep 
before others. 8 commences at the extremities, 
beginning with the feet and legs and creeping towards 
the centre of nervous action. The necessity for keep- 
ing the feet warm and perfectly still, as a preliminary 
of sleep, is well known. 

From these explanations it will not appear sur- 
prising that with one or more of the poner bert perhaps 
also one or more parts of the body imperfectly asleep, 
there should be at the same time an imperfect kind o 
mental action, which produces the phenomenon of 


dreaming. 
—_—_= f-——___— 
Lrrtte Mapgt described graphically her sensation 
on striking a dimpled elbow against a chair : 


“Oh, my !” she sighed, “mamma, I’ve struck my arm 
just where it makes stars in my fingers.” 
———EE—— 


““Wno goes a borrowin’ goes a sorrowin’.” More 


often itis “the other way up.” Who goes a lending 
too often goes a sorrowin’, while he who goes a bor- 
rowin’ not infrequently goes on his way rejoicing at 
his dexterity. : 

ee ees 

“T want to pay this bill,” he said at the hotel bar, 

“but I think you have made a slight error here in my 
favour. I’ve been g over the extras, and I can- 
not find that you have charged anything for telling me 
you thought it might rain. 

—_——_—_f--—___ 

A Lownpon journalist recently married a lady, by 
rofession a doctor. They had scarcely reached bine 
rom church when a summons came for the bride to 

visit a patient. She hastened away, and was gone six 
hours. In the meautime the husband had to entertain 
the guests and look pleasant. What he thought is not 


known. 
—_— fo 


In the early days’of the rush to the South African 
diamond fields, an elderly lady residing on a farm in 
the vicinity of Kimberley, with ambition by the 
rumours of all sorts of discoveries round her, invited a 
party of prospectors to “ fossick” for diamonds on her 

roperty, as she was convinced it was diamondiferous. 

he invitation was accepted. The “ fossickers” 
arrived ; they prodded ‘and prospected the whole live- 
long day mitheut receiving or exciting any attention. 
Towards evening, however, the anxious lady hobbled 
over to the scene of their labours to inquire into the 
success of their Bi a ge j 

“Five, old lady,” enthusiastically broke out the 
spokesman of the party, “we have found five little 


ems. 

at Five?” she returned with calm deliberation. 

“Look again: there should be eight!” She knew. 
The old lady did not get the price she wanted for 

her land, 


CEREMONIAL HAIR-CUTTING. - 


until they are ten or twelve years of 

being then considered : ie. -Up 

it is coiled on to the top of the head 

fresh flowers. e day for cutting comes, there 
is a grand ceremony and much feasting. 

One who was ¢ at a Royal hair-cutting tells 
us that the darling of harem was robed in long 
meniet Ee'b golden girdle. iter'lang Lair coiled tar ths 
wi yy & go! er F, CO ‘or 
ae Se van tontecd with diamond ins, which 
glea and jttered among fresh white Re and 
green leaves, like pearly drops of morning dow. There 


in_ the presence of her 


the father, the ladies, and an 
officiating priest, surrou 


father, dippin 
them ayes cree er head, clinped 


and so on, each guest ing & until the litéle 
lady was shorn. care aut "tatended for 
her marriage do i ministers of state, and ‘ 


A FASHIONABLE item says : “ None but young ladies 
and brides should wear hats.” All the same, we 
continue to wear them. A sensible men would 
rather go bare-headed than wear one of this season's 
ridiculous-looking bonnets. 


Lawyer: “Madam, I’m sorry to that I don’t 
ar ghost of a chance for you to ange your uncle's 
Ww 

Woman : “ Well, to be frank with you, I don’t see a 

host of a chance to pay you for what you have already 
one if the will isn broken.” 

Lawyer : “On sécond thoughts, madam, I think the 
will can be broken.” 


A Horse attached to a dog-cart came running 
the other day full tilt, ® pedestrian rushed ou 
seized the trailing eetae and after being fi down 
and d ed through the mud a hun ig A he 
brought the animal to a standstill. Then he picked 
up the whip and cushions, and had just got everything 
ship-shape, when a fat man, walking very leisurely 
and smoking a cigar, cdme along and took on. 

“So it was your horse?” asked the mud-covered 


rescuer. 
a 4 ufy vis Ran away from my house.” 
ty —an ae 

“Oh, I didn’t mind. I knew that somebody would 
stop him sooner or later. There’s some of that sort 
always about, you know !” 

And as he drove off without another word, the 
philanthropist took off his overcoat, gazed at the ruin 
wrought, and said to the crowd which had collected : 

“He’s quite right, gentlemen. I’m from Fooltowa 
by the most direct route !” 


PEARSON'S CIGARS. 
PRIZES. 


SMOKERS tell us that there ts only one thing to be sald against our 
pipe, which ts, that all of them do not smoke pipes, however manifold 
the advantages which these offer. So they point out in addressing 
the preliminary notices of our pipe ‘To SMOKERS " we made a 
mistake. 

Now, when we have undertaken anything we dislike to do it imper- 
fectly. 80 we made up our minds that this drawback must be rectified, 
and that by the issue of a Pearson's Cigar. 

We have arranged, therefore, With a prominent firm of cigar makers 
and importers to put upon the market cigars of exceptional value, 
bearing the name of this paper. They will be on sale at all tobacconists, 
and will be priced 94., 8d., and 44., so as to suit all pockets. 

Pearson's Cigars will not be of the ordtnary description. They will 
pass through a special process of drying and pressure which will have 
the effect of extracting the moisture, and conferring apon them a dis. 
tinctive flavour which will, we believe, be much appreciated by cigar 
smokers. ‘i 

Round each ctgar will be a band of the same coleur as the cover of 
this paper and bearing a facsimile of the heading. Purchasers should 
keep the bands of ai cigars which they smoke, as holders of thes, 
bands will have the exclusive right te enter for valuable competitions, 
which will be duly announced fn succeeding numbers. Without 
bands no PEARSON'S CIGAR is genuine. iu 

It may be asked, ‘“‘ Why should I smoke Pearson's Cigars in preference 
to others?” The reply to this query is, ‘‘ Because the publicity given to 
these particular cigars by their connection with a widely-circulated 
journal is a magnificent advertisement for them. In the usual way the 
maker of a cigar has to expend very large sums in advertising it, if he 
wishes it to become popular. In the case of Pearson's Cigar the money 
generally spent in this fashion is saved, and, instead of going in 
advertisements of one kind and another, goes into the cigar itself. 

You shoald request your tobacconist to lay in a stock of these cigars 
without delay. The wholesale agents are Messrs. FRAENKEL BBO6., 81, 
82, 83, 94, HounDsprtcH, Lompos, B.0, 
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HOLIDAY HAUNTS—IX. 


Tue following seems to us the best article to hand 
this week. 


The sender, 


Mr. N. HARTLEY ASPDEN, 
14, WatNut STREET, 
llicHTowN, MANCHESTER, 


has therefore been forwarded a cheque for Two 
Guineas. 


TO NIAGARA AND BACK IN 21 
DAYS FOR 221. 


1 Hap twenty-one days tospare, and could not decide 
kow to spend them. I wanted tosee something out of the 
common. My thoughts sped across the Atlantic, and in 
imagination I 8 on the brink of Niagara Falls. It 
had been the dream of my life to see that wonderful 
cataract. A glance at the sailing lists convinced me 
that it was possible to get to Niagara and back in 
twenty-one days. And to Niagara determined to go. 

I look back upon the holiday as the pleasantest in 
my life. I left Live lon a Saturday in July, and 
reached New York after a splendid journey of seven 
days. The sun shone inasky of blue upon a barely 
rippling ocean. Provided with a swing chair, it was 
delicious to sit on the clean, white deck, drinking in 
the healthful breezes while the ship was 8, ing 
through the water at the rate of eighteen miles an 
hour. In that Leip atmosphere, pale cheeks 
became rosy, and dull eyes brightened with healthful 
radiance. I felt that I had at last discovered the secret 
of pleasant and agreeable locomotion. It was indeed, 
the perfection of invigorating inactivity. 

We sighted New York just as the sun was settin 
over thecity. The sloping lawns of Staten Island an 
Long Island were bathed in the ruddy glow of the 
departing luminary, and Bartholdi’s magnificent 
statue of Liberty stood with imposing outline against 
the golden sky. 

e slept on board that night, and early next morn- 
ing I passed the Custom officers, and proceeded to the 
Houston Street dept of the eleva railroad, which 
is close to the docks. For twopence-halfpenny I was 
transporte to the nearest station to the depét of the 
New York Central and Hudson River railroad. There 
T got rid of my luggage by depositing it in the bagg e 
room, and secing that it was labelled for Niagara Falls. 
Before [ could do that, however, it was necessary to 

urchase a ticket for the Falls. This involved an out- 

ay of 9} dollars, or about 38s. each way. As the dis- 
tance from New York to the great cataract is 448 
miles the price was not excessive. Having left my 
portmanteau in the baggage room I went to view the 


sity. 

Pie elevated railroad enables a traveller who has 
not much time to spare to make an inspection of New 
York with rapidity and comfort. The trains run in 
s circle, and a uniform charge is made of twopence- 
nalfpenny for any part of the journey. The trains are 
certainly to be preferred to the trams, the lines of 
which are laid on pavements of undulating ugliness. 

In the course of the day I viewed the city from the 
Brooklyn Bridge, inspected the miles of shops in 
Broadway, roamed through Central Park, admired the 
marble cathedral in Fifth Avenue and the palatial 
residences of the Vanderbilts, Jay Gould, and other 
millionaires, rested awhile under the trees of Union 
and Madison Squares, and tinished with a glance at 
the Toinbs a a run through the redolent Bowery. 
Having thus gained a good idea of New York, I went 
to the Central Depét, entered the six o'clock Chicago 
citi and commenced the journey to Niagara 
alls. 

For nearly a hundred miles the train steamed along 
the banks of the Hudson—the Rhine of America. 
The sun was setting behind the Catskills, and hills and 
river were tipped with its golden beams. Then dark- 

ness enveloped the scene, and, as it did so, I fell 
asleep. 

At seven o'clock next morning I changed cars 
xt Buffalo, and half an hour afterwards reached 
Niagara Falls. There I made a hasty breakfast, 
descended the grassy slope of Prospect Park, and saw, 
with emotion and admiration, the grandest sight in the 
world—the glorious sweep of emerald water as “ Erie 
the Broad steps proudly down to Ontario the 
Beautiful.” 

As I gazed at the clouds of mist that ascended from 
the rocks below, the sun came out and spanned the 
cataract with the most delicately beautiful rainbow I 
ever beheld. It was a sight of superb beauty. After 
adrive through Goat Island, I went to the Whirlpool 
Rapids, where some wonderful effects are produced by 
the water being forced through a contraction of the 
sorge. 

: All this time I had been on American soil. A slight 
contribution to Uncle Sam’s exchequer enabled me to 


America. 
features. For eight hours I sat on deck gazing with 
spell-bound interest at the glorious beauty of the river 
as it wound in and out of t 


the 
ticket for the double journey will cost £14. Inter- 


on a portion 


appetite is not pampered and spoi 


Queen Victoria Park. 
some distance above and below the great cataract, and 


mind you, for 
nothing! On the American side are all kinds of im- 
positions and allurements ; on the Canadian side every 
natural sight is as free as the air. 

At Table Rock House, which stands right against 
the Horse-shoe Fall, I exchanged a fifty-cent piece 
value two shillings and a penny, for a rubber suit, an 
went under the cataract. The spray uscended in a 
white, blinding cloud from the rocks below, while over- 
head tumbled a vast volume of water, which broke 
into myriads of glistening drops, until it resembled an 
avalanche of snow. It was a terrible yet fascinating 


sight. 

rom Niaga:@ Falls it is possible to visit man other 
delightful places in Canada and America. At tive 
o'clock I left the Suspension Bridge station for Toronto. 
The train proceeded along the Niagara gorge to Lewis- 
ton, where a steamer was in waiting to convey pas- 
sengers down the Rapids. For five miles the steamer 
tossed and tumbled in the Rapids, and then emerged 
on the broad breast of Lake Ontario. A delightful run 
of three hours’ duration took the vessel to Toronto, one 
of the most charming cities of the Dominion. 

Returning to New York, vid Rome and Watertown, 
I reached Albany in time to catch the day boat for 


New York. Albany is a delightful city on the Hudson, 


and every 


appoin 


morning at eight o’clock a sumptuously- 
river steamer leaves it for New York. 
1 have already said that the Hudson is the Rhine of 

That name briefly describes its scenic 


e hills for 143 miles. It 
delight. 3 


was a journey of entrancin 
e New York pier between 


The steamer drew up at t 


four or five o'clock in the evening. I roamed about 
the city until dusk, and next morning took the home- 
ward bound steamer for England. I reached home on 
the twenty-first day after m 
invigorated and refreshed with the voyage, anc fee 
that 


departure, cecaey 
ing 
I had passed one of the happiest. epochs of my 


e. 
About the cost. The chief expense is the trip across 
Atlantic. An intermediate or second-class 


mediate 


ngers enjoy a saloon to themselves 
are eplendilly 


berthed, and on some liners are allow 
of the deck occupied by the first-class 


passengers. They have nothing whatever to find on 


starting the journey, and the food supplied to them is 
good and varied enough to satisfy ey person whose 


The cost of 
living on land is a variable item, but that expense is 
only necessary for five full days ; and when steamshi 
and train fares to Niagara have been paid there will 
be a balance of £3 (or fourteen dollars) to meet the 
expense of living in America. With care and economy 
that should suffice. There are plenty of “ dollar-a-day % 
hotels, and if the visitor is careful to use them his 
expenses will not be much greater than they would be 
ata British resort. 

Hottpay Haunts have been published as follows :— 
No. 1. A Norman Fisuer Vivtace (HoNFLevr). 
No. 2. Tne Gem or THE IR1sH Sea (ISLE or Man). No.3. 
A Tramp THROUGH WESTPHALIA AND THURINGIA. 
No. 4. A CornisH Fiswer Vivace (Looz). No. 5. Two 
Brirons in Brirrany. No. 6. A VILLAGE ON THE 
Devon Coast (LyNMottu). No. 7. Jersey. No. 8. 
A MunraturE SwitzeRLaNnD aT Homer (NIDDERDALE, 
Yorks). 


NOVICK. 


WE wish our readers to contribute the articles under 
the heading Hourpay Haunts. They must be not less 
than 1,000 words (or a column of the paper) in length 
and we shall pay Two Guineas for the best to han 
every week, publishing it with the author’s name and 
address. Competitions should be marked “ Holiday” 
on the envelopes. 

The articles must of course be original, and the actual 
experiences of readers during holiday trips. There is 
no reason why anybody should not try for the prize, 
for we shall not study literary style s0 much as good 
matter. 

We shall each week award the prize to the com- 
petition which seems to us of most general interest and 
utility. It would be well for competitors to give what 
information they can regarding the cost of the trips of 
which they write. 

We do not undertake any responsibility with regard 
to the safe return of unsuitable MSS., though ever 
care will be taken to send back those with whic 
stamped envelopes are enclosed. The rest will be 
destroyed 


“ oe 


MISS. OR-MRS? 


women out of their teens are entitled to bs 


styled “ Mistress,’} “Miss” is a diminuti 

is properly confined to young y hue aa gieea 
Se nee — , In the days of 
ladies. Sir Walter Boo ecg oe 


marricd) as “ Mra, Joanna 
days plenty of spinsters—and y 
ae wipe on ue addressed as “ i 
or two places in Sussex, curiously enough, the married 
lady is “Miss,” and the unmarried’  pecuives 4h 
ne of “Mrs.” - lady eee 

16 same custom is found in man rts of Ir 
The form “ Mrs.” wasat 6ne time rey ied Daal itferen ig 
to ates oe of all ages, . Among servants generally the 
cook, whether married or single, expects to be called 
“Mrs.” So do housekeepers, though unmarried. In 
point of met Mire o Mistress is a title of respect that 
the plain “ Miss” is devoid of. Why actresses, who 
are arried women, should seek to disguise that fact 
by allowing the misleading prefix of “ Miss” to be 
attaclicd to their names is @ mystery that admits of 
no intelligible explanation. Are they ashamed of 
me 9 husbands? f 

here are many well-known exceptions to thi 
habit of disguise and masquerade, but fifty per Bein 
of the theatrical ‘“ Misses” are entitled by law and 
custom to the term generally r nised as disting- 
uishing the married woman. Onl about five per 
cent. of the entire profession admit that they are 
married, and are not ashamed to publicly own it on 
the theatrical programme. 


f= —____ 
IN A SLEEPING SALOON. 


Te was in the sleeping saloon of the Midland Night 
Mail to Glasgow ; outside it was as dark as the inside 
of an ink-bottle. In the sleeping saloon people slept. 
or triedto. Some of them slept like Christian men and 
women—peacefully, sweetly, and uietly. Others 
slept—malignantly, hideously, fiendishly, as though it 
was their mission to keep everybody else awake. The 
man in ‘“ Lower Number Three ” was the worst. 

We never heard anything snore like him. It was the 
most systematic snoringthat was ever done even in one 
of those tournaments of snoring, a sleeping salocn. 
He didn't ean as soon as the lamps were turned down 
and every was in bed. Ob,no! There was more 
cold-blooded diabolism in his system than that. He 
waited until everybody had had a taste of sleep, just to 
see how nice and pleasant it was, and then he broke in 
en their slumbers like a winged breathin z denion, and 
her never knew what peace was again flint night. 

e started with a terrific “ Gu-r-r-rt !” that opened 
every eye in the saloon. We all hoped it was an acci- 
dent, however, and, tfusting that he wouldn't do it 
again, we al! forgave him. Then he blasted our hopes, 
and curdled the sweet serenity of our forgiveness by a 
long-drawn “ Gur-a-b-h-hah !” that sounded too much 
like business to be accidental. Then every head in 
that sleepless sleeper was held off the pillow for a 
minute, waiting in breathless suspense to hear the 
worst. And the sleeper in “ Lower Three” went on in 
long-drawn, regular rhapsodies, that indicated good 
staying qualities, ‘“Grua-a-a-h! Crua-a-a-a-a-h f 
Crah-way-wah! Crah-wa-a-a-ah !” 

Evidently it was going to last all night ; and the 
weary heads dropped back on the sleepless pillows. 
It mumbled along in low, muttered tones, like the 
distant echoes of a profane thunderstorm. -l’retty 
soon “ Lower Three” gave us a little variation. Ife 
shot off a spiteful “Gurook!” which sownded as 
though his nose had got angry with him, and was going 
to strike. Then there was a pause, and we began to 
hope he had awakened from sleep or chok himself to 
death, nobody cared very particularly which. 

But he.disappointed everybody with a guttural 
“Gurroch!” ‘Then he one. again for breath, and 
when he had accumulated enough for his purpose, he 
resumed business with a stentorious “ Korupff!” that 
nearly shot the roof off the car. Then he went on 

laying such fantastic tricks with his nose, and breathi- 
ing things that would make the immortal gods weep, 
if they did but hear him. It seemed a preposterous 
impossibility that any human being could make the 
hideous noises with his breathing machine that the 
fellow in “ Lower Three” was making with his. , 

He then ran through all the ranges of the nasal 
gamut ; he went up and down a very chromatic scale 
of snores ; he ran through intricate and fearful varia- 
tions, until it seemed that his nose must be out o 
joint ina thousand places All the ni ht through he 


told his story: ‘Gamoah! Gurrah! Gu-r-r-v ! 

Kompff! Gamam-mah! Gamah-hah ! Gmnock ! 

Gmart! Gmah-h-whmoog !” , 
Just as the other passengers were consu/ing 


together how they might stay him, morning dawned, 
and “Lower N a bes Three” awoke. Leary body 
watched the curtain to see what manner of man it 
was that had made the sleeping car a pandemonium. 
Presently the toilet was completed, the curtains parved, 
and “Lower Number Three” stood revealed. Creat 
goodness! Who would have thought so? It was a fair 
young girl, with golden hair and timid, pleading eyes 
ike a hunted fawn | 


A WASHERWOMAN’S. STORY. 


WELL, ma’an, it’s a queer story, and I never felt free 
to tell it to anybody ‘before ; "Bat since you are so 
anxious to know about it, I'll tell you how it all came 
about. Them fine embroideries and the yards of 
crimping’s off my mind now, and if you'll take a chair 
T'll talk and rest a bit. : c 

You'll hardly believe me, seeing what a heap Miss 
Sandersen thinks of me now, that it’s only a little over 
a year since I first knew her, but so it is. It all 
came about through Jim. Jim's my 4 son, ma’am, 
and for two years he's been a tow-boy on the tramway. 

You don't know what a tow-boy is? Well, ma’am 
it’s the boy that bas charge of an extra horse to ull 
the trams up-hill. From five in the morning till three 
in the afternoon Jim’s going up-hill with one or down 
hill to wait for another. He'sa  Seag, eeme4 boy, and 
his wages are a great help, seeing I am not strong 
enough for heavy washing, ond fine ain't always to be 
had 


Well, ma’am, about fifteen months back Jim, not 
being well used to the horses as he is now, fell oft and 
broke hisarm. He came home, and the pain threw 
him into a fever, and be was very bad for gaits a long 
spell. It was when he was lying very ill that one 
day I heard a knock, and open the door for the 
prettiest young lady ever my.two eyes saw. She was 
about eightoen ; as white as one of my fine linen collars 
newly ironed, with the prettiest touch of pink in hor 
cheeks. Her eyes were as blue as the china cups 
you see on the shelf yonder, and her hair ns fine and 
yellow as silk. She was dressed plainly, but every- 
thing she wore was of the finest quality, and fitted as 
if it had grown upon her slender little figure. 

“ Are you Mrs. McArdle?” she asked me. 

“Yes, miss,” I said, hoping it was fine washing she 
Ww one. ; 

cr ataen to-day,” she said, “ that my best scholar in 
Sunday school had met with an bo You are 

IcArdle’s mother, are you not? 
jae miss,” I said. “ Will you walkin? And thank 
ou kindly for calling.” : 
° She cine in, and Ptold her all about poor Jim, and 
she gave me a basket she had for him, with some fruit 
and flowers all arranged in it like a picture, : 

After that she came often and often, b Jim 
books and little tempting things to eat, and sitting to 
talk with him, and stele : quite friendly, though she 
was 8 lady, every inch of her. 

Then, lien Jin was getting better, and the care of 
him a little off my handg, she asked me to do up her 
fine things, and her pores shirts, as if it was a favour 
I was doing her, telling me how particular she was 
and the trouble it was to her to get suited in fine 
washing. : 

Wall, ma’am, not to make too long a story, after Jim 
got well I went to the house twice a week to get the 
washing and take it back, and I always saw Mias 
Emina. It was a grand house, with parlours like a 
hotel, and wide staircases, and the great bedrooms 
splendidly furnished. And Miss Emma had no mother, 
but was the mistress of it all. ; 

I was all taken aback the first time I saw her pa, for 
he was as rough as she was gentle, and looked more like 
a labouring man thanagentleman, for all his fineclothes. 

But after a bit, I noticed that Miss Emma was losin 
her pretty smile and merry words, and was ee an 
often red-eyed, as if she had been crying. Jim, who 
was seeing her, you mind, every Sunday, he told me 
he noticed it too. We, though we knew our place too 
well to say a word, were very sorry, for there was 
trouble somewhere, we were quite sure. . 

One night, Jim, while he was eating his supper, 
heaves a great sigh, and says to me: : 

“T think I know what ails our Miss Emma, mother, 
says he. ’ o 

“What makes you think so?” says I. 

Jim’s a master hand, ma’am to read, and he gets the 
papers often that’s left in the trams, and reads the 
stories, or maybe he wouldn't a-noticed what he did. 

“Why, mother,” says he, “there was a gentleman 
used to come with Miss Emma to church, I’ve seen 
him often and often, but he never comes to the Sunday- 
school, only to church. He wore diamond studs, and 
shiney boots, and a silk hat—a regular swell ; and she 
used to look as pleased as a baby with a toy when he 
was with her. Well, he hasn’t been to church for 
more’n a month, and I’m thinking he has lost his 
money, and her pa’s sent him off.’ ; 

I pooh-poohed that and told Jim he was silly, and 
he didn’t know what he was talking about. But he 
Says : 

“You didn’t hear me out, mother. > 
was a new conductor on ‘32, and it was Miss 
young man—Mr. Thatcher !’ : : 

Well, [ did stare, and was sure Jim was mistaken, 
but he said he’d know Mr. Thatcher anywhere, and he 
was sure that was him. We talked about it a lon 
time, but, you see, there was nothing we could do, an 
I thought Jim was right, after all, and may be Miss 
¥mma’s pa had sent the poor fellow off, when he lost 
his money. 

It was, may be, two weeks after that, or three, that 
one day Mr. Sanderson came to the house all in a 
flutter. His Emma was sick with typhoid fever, and 
they wanted a nurse, and she wanted that nurse to be 


qeday there 
ema’s 


me. Dear, dear, but I was flustered ; but I sent Jim, 


to his Aunt. Jane's and-shut up the rooms, end went 

off o the grand house al ; : 
Poor Emma! We nearly lost her, tho her 
Tad the ‘Wheel dostory and lwaraed har thful 


took the fever visiting one of her Sunday-school 
scholars, and she was strong any time, so she 
took it very hard. One day, when she was very bad, 
I heard her ask her father : 
“ Papa, where is Harry ?” 
“T don’t know,” he said. 
Then he began to tell her something in a very low 


. Voice, and I went downstairs to make lemonade, not 


to hear what wasn’t meant for me. The poor young 
lady was very sad all that day, and I mistrusted she 
cried when no one was watching her. 

It was none of my business to interfere, but I fretted 
a great deal abont what Jim had told me, and won- 
dered if Mr. Thatcher was Harry. I éouldn't ask Ji 

use I would not let him come near me for fear o 

the fever. Miss Emma was weak, too, I didn’t dare 
for her life sy anything to excite her, and so I held 
my tongue till the fever took a turn, and she began to 
get better. ; 
It was up-hill work then with us, for she was weak 
as a baby, and didn’t seem to care to get well. She 
had to coaxed to eat or to try her strength, and 
she was willing to lie quiet all day, which ain't natural 
in young folks after long sickness. Most times ee 
are in too great a hurry, and throw themselves bac 


in. 

The doctor said she wanted rousing. So one day, 
after she had her bit of toast and a little bird nicely 
browned, with the best cup of chocolate I could make, 
I coaxed her to sit upa bit ina grent armchair. When 
I had her all comfortable, I said : 

“Miss Emma, I’ve been wanting to tell you some- 
thing for a long time, but I was afraid you'd think 
I was ste ping out of my place.” 

“T should never think anything wokind of my dear 
good nurse,” says she, and slipped her little, thin hand 
so loving it made the tears come in my eyes. 

“Well, ng I said, “if you won't think it is 
impertinence, I'll tell you. Jim told me that he saw 
Mr. Thatcher in the tram a bit before you was taken 
ill, and—well, Miss, don’t feel too bad about it—he was 
® conductor.” 

I was afraid she'd faint, ma’am, or cry. I wasnever 
so taken aback in my life as I was at the way she 
acted. She sat right up in her chair and clapped her 
two little hands together, and just laughed like a child. 
All the merry light that was gone so long from her 
eyes came back. 

“Oh, you dear, darling nurse,” she said to me, “I 
could just kiss you, and I will.” 

And she did ! 

“ How did he look?” she asked me. 

“Jim said he looked very grave, and as if he had 
some care on his mind,” I told her, “and he had none 
of his fine clothes on, but a gray suit and a peak cap.” 

She laughed again at this. 

“And fed he take the fares, just like any other 
conductor, and ring the bell?” 

The idea of that tickled her so much that she had to 
laugh again. I ee ar I looked as astonished as I 
was, for pretty soon she said : 

“ Now, for your good news, you shall know all about 
it. I suppose you sgineal f and she got rosy-red, 
“that Harry and I were lovers?” 

“ Jim suspected it!” I said. 

“Jim has sharp eyes. Now you must know first, 
dear nurse, that my father, though he is a very rich 
Man now, was as poor a boy as Jim is, and he made all 
his money by hard work. So he has agreat contempt 
for young men who do nothing. He thinks every man 
in this country, rich or r, should have some honest 
work to do, and do it. oney is often lost, you know, 
nurse, and if a man is too fine to work, he may starve.” 

“Indeed, that’s so!” I said. 

“Harry—Mr. Thatcher—nurse, had a large fortune 
left him by his father, when he was a boy, and he 
never did a day’s work of any kind in all his life. I 
did not know why he nae coming to see me, and— 
well, I will tell you—I felt ashamed and sorry, for I 
thought he did not care for me asI had thought, while 
I did love him. Of course, nurse, nobody knew that, 
and nobody ever should know it, only that you have 
told me such good news to-day. When I was so very 
ill I asked father where Harry was, for I knew he 
saw him the very last time he was here. Then he told 
me Harry came that day to ask if he might marry me 
if I loved him. He told papa that he was rich, and we 
know he is an honourable, good man. Then papa told 
him that he would never givg me to an idle man. 

“*When you can show me three months’ honestly 
earned wages, from your own work, I will let you see 
my child.’ 

x That was what papa said tohim. He thought he 
was angry, for he turned on his heel and went out of 
the house without any answer. But he is earning his 
wages to show papa.” 

She was as happy as a bird after that ; getting well 
so fast that the doctor wondered, and so did her father, 
for we kept our secret, and Mr. Sanderson never 
guessed what made Miss Emma so merry, 

When Jim could come without any danger from 
the fever, Miss Emma sent for him, ard then she made 


him tell her just how the new conductor looked; az 
all about him. as ies 
“Is it really hard work, Jim?” she asked. 


ha ; 
“It is, fuideed, miss; early and late, and in all 


weathers. But Mr. Thatcher stands it first rate, 


though he is burnt a bit !” 

Then Miss Emma made Jim remember the very day 
Mr. Thatcher went on the tram first, and noted down 
the date ona card. She would not let me go for several 
weeks, and paying me large wages all the time, as if it 
was just hard nursing hike the first. I was still 
there when the three months were over, and if I hadn't 
known I should have guessed that there was something 
Miss Emma expected that day. a ; 

She dressed herself in a new white dress, as fine as 
could be, with a little blue sprig all over it, and she 

ut on a blue ribbon under her lace collar and in her 
air. She couldn't settle down to read or sew, but 
fidgeted about all the morning. : 
ae! know Harry will come to-day,” she whispered 
me. 

And sure enough he did come. Miss Emma was in 
the large parlour, and I was fussing about there too, 
knowing all the time she was keeping me busy there 
just for company. Mr. Sanderson’s private sitting- 
room is off the parlour, and we heard somebody go t 
length of the hall and knock at his door. Miss ma 
took hold of me, all rosy and trembling, and then we 
heard a inan’s voice say : : 

“There, Mr. Sanderson, are three months’ wages, 
honestly earned by hard work. And here is a letter 
from my employers, recommending me for sobriety, 
industry, and honesty.” 

“Well done!” we Teard Mr. Sanderson say. “ You 
will tind Emma in the drawing-room.” 

_ I went out at one door just as Harry Thatcher came 
in at another, diamond studs, shiney boots, and all. 

Well, ma’am, that is all there is to tell, except that 
the wedding is to-morrow, and I’m to go up all day 
and help the housekeeper. Every bit of the fine ljnen 
and embroidery I have done up myself, and _ it would 
do your heart good to see the piles of it, fluted and 
crimped fit for a queen. 

Jim, he’s got a holiday, too, to go to the church 
and the Sunday-school class have ordered a heautifal 
basket of flowers that Jim is to present to the bride. 

And I hope you'll excuse me now, ma'am, as I’ve 
told you the whole story, and there’s cuffs and collars 
to do up for Jim, and a power of odds and ends I 
must attend to, co's to have a free hand for Miss 
Emma's wedding to-morrow. 


ee 


AN orator said: “There is not a man, woman, or 
child in this room who has arrived at the age of 
fifty years, but has felt this truth thundering 
through their mind for centuries.” 


PEARSON'S PUZZLE PRIZES, 


SOVEREIGNS DO NOT GROW ON EVERY GOOSE. 
BERRY BUSH; BUT THEY ARE TO BE PICKED 
UP VERY EASILY BY PURCHASERS 
OF OUR PUZZLE. 


We offer Ten MORE Peizzs of a Sovereignerch to the ten persms 
who manage to get the cubes info position in the shortest time 
before July 11th. On the back of each Puzzle is pasted a 
pink form. 


The following are the regulations referred to in this form :— 


The Puzzle must be turned glass downwards, and well shaken 
by one of the witnesses. It must then be handed to the com- 
potitor, whose time must be taken from the instant the Puzzle 
entera his hand. Witnesses must satisfy themselves that the 
Puzzle has not been tampered with by marking the cubes or 
anything of the kind. Witnesses mast not be members of the 
same household or family as the competitor. 

Forms duly filled in must be detached and forwarded by those 
who wish to compete, so as to reach us at latest by first post on 


Monday, July 13th. Envelopes must be marked Puzzuz. No L 


competition will be considered unless the particulars are sent 
on a form detached from a Puzzle. 

Enquiries will be set on foot as to the bona fides of the state- 
ments made, and to each of the ten individuals who are proved 
to have beer most rapid in their manipulation of the cubes a 
Sovereign will be forwarded. Not more than one prize may be 
won by the same person. ’ 

These competitions will continue while the sale of the 
Puzzle lasts, the amounts given depending upon the extent to 
which the sale reaches. ; 

Pearson's Puzzle ia obtainable, in exchange for sixpenoe, at all 
bookstalls, stationers’, and fancy warehouses throughout the 
kingdom. If you have any difficulty in getting it, please drop us 
a post-card. 

ewholesaloagentsare Messrs. HILDESHEIMER & FAULENER, 
JewIn STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Remember that the first prices will be much easier to win than 
later ones, ee as poopie grow familiar with the Puzzle they will 
naturally become more proficient in doing tt quickly. 


Following are the names and addresses of the winners of the 
firat Ten Sovereigns offered, with their times ;— 


D'Olier Street, . 
Charles Colman, Cooden Down, Bexhill Dahlin, er Mr 


798 
HOME NOTES. 


A Pacey more PagricuLaRty For Lavtes. 


_——————————————————— 
Isopux will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 

interest upon houschold matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


x 

: ° may be removed from 
Flowerpot Stains window sills by rubbing 

with fine wood ashes, and rinsing with clear water. 

: ‘ impl 
Cleaning Galvanized Vessels, une Se 
scour them with a strong solution of hot water and 
common washing soda ; but if used for hot water and 
soap, use best tin vessels or have them painted, as 
galvanized iron attracts soap in such a manner as to 
cause a deposit which is disagreeable and unsightly. 


(Reply to LINcoLn.) 
° “ One and a half pounds 
Strawberry Cream. ¢¢'tresh strawberries, 
eight ounces of castor sugar, one -pint of new milk, 
half a pint of cream, one lemon (juice only). Reduce 
the fruit to a pulp, mix the sugar with it, and beat 
everything wil ther. Add the lemon juice and 
again beat well. Now whisk in the cream and follow 
with the milk. Beat until it is a stiff froth. Put on 
ice in the usual way, and after fill into cream 
glasses or cups. (Reply to Bessie.) 


The leaves of plants should 
Care of Planis. be kept rostrum dust; hence 


frequent washings are absolutely essential, although, 
when watering, never wet the flowers of the plant nor 
allow drops of water to stand on the leaves in the 
sunshine. Never allow water to stand in the saucers 
of the pots unless the plants are semi-aquatic. Water- 
ing fulfils a two-fold function. It supplies to lants 
food or elements to fertility contained in itself, and 
converts the plant food or nourishment of the soil into 
a liquid form so that it may be absorbed by the roots. 


If the Marble Tops of Washstands, 


chiffoniers, or chimney-pieces sre discoloured by 
grease or any other kind of stain, mix two parts of 
common washing soda with one part of chalk and one 
of ground pumice-stone. Be sure that all are finely 
per cere, and then make into a paste with water. 

ab it well over the marble, and an hour or two later 
wash it off with plein soap and water. Another way 
of peering marble is to mix whiting and curd soap to 
a paste. Spread and leave for a couple of days, then 
wash it off, and the marble will be as white as possible. 


How to Wash Woollen Shawls, Tbe fviow, 


ing is a 
Scotch method of washing woollen shawls :—Scrape 


one pound of soap and boil it down in water. When 
cooling beat it with the hand; it will become a sort 
of jelly. Add three tablespoonsful of turpentine, and 
one of spirits of hartshorn. Wash the article 
thoroughly in it, then rinse in cold water until all the 
soap is taken off, then in salt and water. Fold 
between two sheets, taking care not to allow two folds 
of the article washed to lie together. Mangle and 
iron with a very cooliron. Shawls done in this way 
look like new. Use the salt only where there are 
delicate colours that may strike. (Reply to RL) 
: , Time, two hours and 
Gracy for Hashes, etc. g quarter. The bones 
and cuttings from any cooked joint, a little salt and 
pepper, twelve whole allapioe, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
a piece of butter, one small onion, half a head of celery, 
water, and two tablespoonsful of ketchup. Break the 
bones and put them in a stewpan, with any spare cut- 
tings of meat you may have; adda little pepper, salt, 
and twelve allspice, half a head of celery, and a bunch 
of sweet herbs, and simmer it for about two hours with 
sufficient water to cover it. Cut a small onion into 
slices, fry it in a piece of butter, and coil it up with 
thé gravy for fifteen or twenty minutes. Strain it 
into another stewpan, with two tablespoonsful of 
walnut ketchup, and a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, boil it up and it will be ready for your meat. 


‘Reply to ALTERA.) 

Half a tin of peaches, half a 
Peach Cream. pint of cream, half an ounce of 
gelatine, one gill of milk, a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, and half a gill of cold water. Place the water 
and syrup from the tin in a saucepan, and add to them 
the sugar. Stir all till boiling, add the peaches, and 
continue to cook all slowly until the pieces of peach 
look quite clear. Pour all into a basin, and let the 
mixture get quite cold. Place the gelatine in a basin ; 
pour over the milk, and let the gelatine soak for half 
an hour ; place the basin then over a pan of boiling 
_ water, and allow the gelatine to melt. Mix now to- 
gether the contents of both basins, and pour the mix- 
ture into a glass or silver dish. Place the cream in a 
basin and whisk it lightly with an egg-whisk. When 
the froth rises skim it with a spoon, and place it ona 
hair sieve to drain from it all the milk. Continue to 
do this till the cream is used up. Pile this high on the 
top of the mixture in a glass dish, and sprinkle over a 

little coloured sugat. 


PEARSON'S 


To Remove Claret Stains pape 
salt soon as possible, and wash in the usual : 
If not entirely removed, apply lemon juice and dry in 


sun. 
When Decanters and Carafes become so 
. inside that shot or fine coals will not 
TS leg Mr Render Ry 
finely-cho} tato skins, cork tightly, 
bottle =o fon eires days, when the skins will fer- 
ment. Turn out and rinse. The bottle will be as 
bright and clean as when new. 


° ° Remove the stalks and pick 
Boiled Spinach. over carefully two poundsof 


spinach, wash it well in several waters in a colander 
to free it from any grit, and put it in a clean saucepan 
with only sufficient water to keep it from burning ; 
let it boil for ten minutes, then turn it into a clean 
cloth and wring it dry ; place it on a board and chop 
it fine, return it to the saucepan, add a flavouring of 
pepper, salt, and half an ounce of butter ; stir it over 
the fire till heated and serve. 

To two or three gallons 


Clear Ginger Beer. of water add five pounds 


of loaf sugar and three of powdered ginger. il for 
one hour. When it is cold add the peel and juice of 
five lemons, and a quarter of a teacupful of yeast or a 
slice of toasted bread. Let the liquor stand in a tub 
covered with a thick cloth for two or three days. Then 
strain it through a thick cloth and bottle it. In four 
or five days it will be ready for use. If desired that it 
shouid taste strongly of ginger, increase this item 


according to taste. eply to A. J.) 
Ur Chimn ey Lam ps are put in cold strong 


salt and water, placed on 
the stove with straw or shaving on the bottom of the 
pan to prevent them from touching the hot metal 
the water allowed to come gradually to a boil and 
the chimneys cooked for a few moments, they cannot 
be broken by the strongest flame Lamp chimneys 
washed in kerosene oil and never touched with even a 
damp cloth are also said to be impervious to heat. No 
one need fear putting the hands in the oil, as it is 
softening and cleansing, and the odour soon disap- 


pears. 

How to Make Shrimp Salad. ep aren 
two boxes of canned eae two hard-boiled eggs 
chopped fine, one half small head of cabbage chopped 
very fine. For dressing, bring a pint of milk to the 
boi a point ; add the yolks of four eggs, rubbed very 
smooth and into which have been stirred one table- 
spoonful of butter, the same of sugar and one half 
tablespoonful of salt, two of mustard, one of mace, 
one of pepper. Stir briskly till it begins to thicken 
when it should be set on ice to cool ; when cold add 
one-halfcupful of strong vinegar ; mix with the shrimps 
and cabbage just before serving. 

Onn Every mother 

Change of Posture in Sleep. 767. how 
little ones w restleas, and perhaps moan in their 
sleep at night, or even in their day naps, and ‘wonders 
what is lacking in her daily care or in their diet to 
bring this about. If she is satisfied that everything in 
the little one’s surroundings is as it should be, let em 

ently turn the baby over to the other side, or from its 

k to the side where it sleeps, and note the result. 
The baby’s muscles need the same relief that those of 
the adult demand, and can be s0 relieved even in dee 
slumber by the mother’s soothing touch. The chil 
will fall into a more restful and deep sleep in almost 
every instance, and awaken greatly refreshed. 


Beans Hung Buttermilk.—Fill 
Uses for Buttermilk. JO Siy ag or cloth 


(which is quite free from holes) with buttermilk (which 
is better if it has been churned two or three days 
before), let it hang all night, when the water will have 
strained out. Turn the curd that remains into a bow], 
and mix by degrees as much sweet milk or cream, 
blending it well to remove all lumps. When it is quite 
smooth, sweeten to taste, and add the juice of any pre- 
serve to flavour it. Whisk for five or six minutes, and 
ur it into a glass dish. Another way is to hang the 
uttermilk all night, as before, then blend the curds 
very smoothly with thick cream, and sweeten. Dis- 
solve in milk a quarter of an ounce of isinglass which 
has been melted over the fire, stir this into the 
cream, and whisk for « few minutes, then pour 
the mixture into a mould. When stiff, turn it out 
and serve. Preserve is an improvement. These 
are country recipes, where cream is plentiful. 
Buttermilk Cakes.—To one pound of sifted flour add 
two teaspoonsfal of dissolved carbonate of ammonia ; 
add as much buttermilk as will make it intoa stiff 
dough, roll it out and cut into cakes any shape you 
like. Bake in a moderately hot oven. Another way 
is: Mix about forty grains of carbonate of soda with a 
teaspoonful of castor sugar, and rub these well into 


rather more thas one pound of sifted flour ; add alittie | 


salt, mix all well together, and add as much buttermilk 
as will make it into a stiff dough; roll it out rather 
thick and form it into cakes, and put these at once 
into a well-heated oven. All cakes made of buttermilk 
should be put immediately into a well-heated oven, 
otherwise they will be sodden and unwholesome, 


WEEKLY. 


bitious women who sometimes scorn to reat this wa: 
during the daytime, and others who fear that it will 


be known to their discredit if they so indulge them- 
selves. ; 

Procure a | f 

Roast Leg of Mutton. wutton ‘weighing 


five or six Benaas, wipe it, and place it in a baking tin 
in a hot oven; let 1t roast for two hours; shortly 
before serving sprinkle a little salt on the and! 
see that it browns evenly. It should be well basted! 
with the dapper ee comes from it continually 
whilst cooking ; when done, dish the meat, pour off the 
Srnpin from the tin, add some boiling water, with a 
inc of salt, stir it well, and strain it over the joint. 
PReply to MorHER oF Four.) 


. Damp salt will remove the dis- 
Useful Hints. colouration of cups and mance’ 


caused by tea and careless washing. Clothes that 
have been ppriakiee! will not mildew for days, even in 
summer, if kept away from the fire. Use a silver. 
spoon when cooking mushrooms. The silver will be 
blackened if any injurious quality is present. 
Air the house thoroughly every day even “though the - 
min comes down in torrents or the snow beats in 

drifts.” It is a good idea for a tall woman to have 

her kitchen table and ironing board a little higher 

than ordinary: It will save many a back-ache. 
Glasses and dishes wipe to perfection when washed in 


very hot water. 
x Bacon.—Cut a quarter of a 

Four Omelettes. Sound fof bacon into dice, 
and cook it for two minutes with a little butter ina 
frying-pan. Beat up ten eggs, and pour them into the 
pan with the bacon. Let the omelette set, then fold it 
and serve. Ham is frequently used instead of bacon. 
Asparagus.—Take the tender green ends of the j 
asparagus and lightly cook them in butter, using a 
small pan. Beat the eggs in a basin, seasoning with 
salt and pepper and parsley. Melt some butter in a 
frying-pan and pour upon it the pss and the 
asparagus. Roll it when it is cooked ond served. ° 
Other ingredients can replace the asparagus, as 
mushrooms, or red-herrings, or dried mackerel, but 
they should all be cooked and seasoned before mixing 
oth the eggs. In the case of either fish, they are, 
grilled and toasted in a Dutch oven, and then minced! 
very finely. When the asparagus is not very youn it: 
should be scalded before being cooked. Bread.—Fry 
some crumbs of bread, cut into dice in butter, beat 
up the eggs in the usual manner, mix with the tr 
siding salt and Peppels and cook. Kidney.—Either 
sheep or calf’s kidneys can be used, an the cold 
remains of oT that have been cooked in the usual” 
fashion utilised. Cut the kidney into dice, and just 
warm them in a saucepan with a little meat, jelly or. 
gravy, or small piece of butter flavoured with chopped? 
pars wh Make an omelette as before, and when It is 
cooked, spread the pieces of kidney upon it, and 
fold it, and serve erat If the kidneys are raw 
they must be got ready before the omelette is made. 
Cut them up and fry them slightly in butter, then add 
some parsley and a little stock; they are then in 
readiness to be spread upon the omelette. Fold it and 
serve. 
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A WONDERFUL POLISH. 


WHAT CAN WE TELL 
YOU? 


Somewnege in this issue is a word which contains 
three double letters immediately next to one another. 
By “ double letter” we mean such an occurrence as the 
twoo's in “boot.” A gold-plated pencil-case to the first 
reader who points out the word in question, and one 
to evry twenty-fifth after until twenty have 
award 


Me. H. Caetmee, winner of our last C clists’ Prize, 

tells us that he would like a Premier “ Holbein” No. 1 
Safety, pneumatic-tyred. We have therefore re- 
quested Messrs. Hillman, Herbert, & Cooper to send 
him one of these machines as soon as possible. 


M. L.—We hoped that we had made it quite plain that 
we gave last week six five-pound notes, one to 
of the three winners in Pipe Competitions 1 and 2. 


Jasper.—We regret that we cannot give you the 
figures you require, as we have had no opportunity 
to look them up. The arranging of the deputation 
to the Postmaster-General aa left us very little 
time for anything else just lately. 


W. D. says: “Here are two arithmetical curiosities 
which I have no doubt will interest your readers. 
First put down a row of pares: and from them sub- 
stract a sum consisting of the same figures, differently 
arranged, in any order you please, and the remainder 
will invariably be divisible EY 9, The sum of second 
line of figures must of course less than that of the 
top line. Secondly, put down the figures ies ih 
multiply by 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, and you will find the 
result gives the same Be Ge in the same order, 

ifferent point in the figures. 


though beginning at a 
Now mu tiply the figures by 8, and you have 
1,142,856 ; add the first figure to the last, and you 


have the original figures, in their original order. 
Can any of your readers explain these curious 
results ? 


g. J. H.—Thanks for the cutting. We would follow 
your suggestion but for the fact that we never 
allude to the inuendoes of obscure publications. 
You see, an allusion in the columns of a widely- 
circulated journal to one with but a small sale is 
worth so much in cash as an advertisement 
to the unimportant paper which therefore has, as a 
rule, no hesitation in “fishing” desperately for such 
an allusion. And besides that, the difference in the 
sizes of the pages is so very apparent that it would 
be mere folly to dwell upon it. 


We owe an apology to two well-known men, which we 
hasten to m etting that any misstatement 
rding them should have appeared in our 
columns, In the first place, we find that Sir Charles 
Russell does not receive a retaining fee of £10,000 
per annum from Mr. George Lewis—indeed, we are 
assured that any such arrangement would be quite 
removed from the etiquette of the legal profession. 
In the second place, Colonel North writes to inform 
us that the rather laughable story which we pub- 
lished the other day, and in which Mr. Rutland 
Barrington was made to obtain copier of a pair 
of check unmentionables worn by the colonel, was 
‘without any foundation, so far as he is concerned. 
The contributor of the paragraph assures us that he 
had the story on the best authority, but this does not 
make it any more true that Cromer ever beheld the 
gallant colonel wading through the mud at two 
o'clock in the morning clad, as to his legs, in nothing 
more substantial than a pair of undergarments 
reaching to the knee only. 


A Composttok writes :—“I watched with a keen 
and icular interest the ‘Pipe Puzzle’ competi- 
tion in your issue of the 6th inst., as I have the mis- 
fortune to be a compositor. In the office in which I 
‘work, as in most large offices, the compositors are 
-employed on the ‘ plece’ systen—that is, they are 
paid for what they “set, and no more. Then, again, 
the compositor has to pay a ‘corrector’ out o the 
wages he can earn from setting such copy. The 
duties of the ‘corrector’ are, as his title implies, to 
correct the compositor’s mistakes, as marked on 4 
‘proof’ by an individual called a ‘reader.’ In one 
. case, which recently came under my notice, a com- 
positor was given an unusually badly written piece 
of ‘shipping information’ to set, and he poe 
had to pay the ‘corrector’ half of what he earned 
in setting the copy ; yet, to ee that this was no 
fault of the comps, | may tell you that he read off 
your ‘puzzle letter’ at a glance. Thus, you see, 
there isno lack of capability on his part. ae 
who have to write for the press should remem 
that their writing will be given to some waa 
eet hegie the father of a large family) to earn h:s 
daily bread upon, and often, through their wretched 
‘writing, it means ‘bread’ in reality to some of us, 
and no more! Of course all offices do not treat 
their ‘comps. in this manner.” 


“Last week we promised’ to give the result of the 
Dalu-Kola Competition in this issue. The enormous 


mumber of anagranie to hand, however, preclude the 
possibility of this. The result will appear next week. 


the matter being, of course, on 
th a red and yellow flowered pat- 
The whole pe 

i icular issue was found 
when they entered 
owing footnote :— 


: Jul ulm , 
“Two days bring about t changes. e banner © 
the Union "oats phe Vieksba . General Grant has 
“caught the rabbit,’ he has dined in Vicksburg, and he 
did a be herene — him. The Crane ie to see 
it. For the last time it appears on wall paper. No more 
will it eulogise the luxury of mule-meat and fricaseed 
kitten—urge Southern warriors to such diet never more. 
This is the last wall-paper edition, and is eee this 
note, from the types as we found them. It be valu- 
able hereafter as a curiosity.” 


A numer of correspondents have replied to A. E. B.’s 
query as to whether there are any words in the 
language besides “cleave” which bear two wholly 
opposite meani From these communications we 

ather that the following words have also this pecu- 
larity. Let means “to hinder,” as well as “to per- 
mit.” Prevent, which also means “to hinder,” is 
sometimes used as signifying “to assist.” P: 
sometimes means “ to attack,” at others “ tod Re 
Nervous means “strong” as well as “weak.” To 
signifies both “to decline” and “to show 
al , a8 applied to sound, either iS a 
or the loud bellow of an ox. The term Master is 
applied to both the boy and his teacher. Indifferently 
usually means “ca easly,” but it is occasionally 
used to signify “carefully ” or “ impartially.” AL. 
sends an example of two words which seem as 
though they ought to have opposite significations, 
but which mean the same—loose and unloose. 


Tue publication of J. 8.’s 
the receipt of a great many more, amongst which 
the following are perhaps the best. Many thanks 
to the correspondents who troubled to send them :— 


Truly rural. 
pe sells sea shells. 
offee wn a copper coffee-pot. 
Shoes and fois his Sem 
The sea ceaseth and tt nunecll us. 
Say, should such a shapely sash shabby stitches shew? 
Strange strategic statistics. 
Gaze on the gay gray brigade. 


The word gig-whip will be found very hard to repeat 
ten or twelve times in quick succession. Indeed, 
all of the above sentences should be repeated over 
and over again, particularly the first and second. 


R. O.—It is plainly stated in the notice of the Cyclists’ 
Insurance that the notice is in itself sufficient to 
confer the benefits of the system, without the 
necessity of carrying the whole paper about with 
one. 


B. sends the following sensible advice on How to 
Smoke a Cigar :—‘“It is not given to every man to 
know all the ‘points’ in smoking a cigar. Some 
chew the end of the stump ; others make it remark- 
ably spongy, and others delight in unwrapping the 
fillings. In all cases the cigar is not sorte smokin 
after it is half burnt. When you have half smok 
your cigar, you should take out your knife, and cut 
off the wet end of the stump, and then commence 
again. The spongy portion, cut off, contains the 
nicotine, and consequently all danger of absorption 
of poisonous papour from the already consumed 
cigar is avoided. The newly-cut portion, bei 
perfectly dry, smokes like a pevly liebted cigar, an 
the loss in cutting is little or nothing compared with 
the benetits which arise from a fresh mouth-hold, 
and a freedom from the accumulated nicotine which 
exists in a cigar when smoked in the ordinary way. 


We are sorry to find that we are unable to carry out 
the course proposed with rogard to curious auto- 
graphs. In response to our recent notice, we have 
received some jundreds of most remarkable and 
undecipherable signatures, but unfortunately not 
one in fifty of them lends itself to reproduction, as 
that of Mr. James Graham Lemon did. Almost all 
are either written so finely or are so jumbled up that 
the fast printing requisite for the production of this 
‘ournal would infallibly transform them into mere 

lurs. We have sent gold-plated pencil-cases to— 

Mr. B. H. Bor, 80, Mountgrove Road, Highhary, N.; Mr. J. Wileon, 6, 
Tunstall Vale, Sunderland ; Mr. Thomas E. Baker, 21, Penarth Street, 
Old Kent Road, 8.E.; Mr. J.P. Purcell, 6, Ellen Street, Limerick; Mr. 
Kendal Robinson, 3, Eldon Street, Blyth, Northumberland; Mr. 
Richard Poote, Maldon, Essex ; Miss E. Dickson, 
Portrush, Antrim; Mr. W. H. Riddle, 2, Honeywell Terrace, Honey- 
well Road, Wandsworth Common, 3.W.; Mr. A. K. Kevan, Bangor 
Vitia, Chelmsford; Mr. Charles E. Adams, 40, Courtnell Street, 
Bayswater; Mr. Joho W. Trodd, 28, Church Street, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight ; Air. B, Maxwell, 78, High Street, Dalbeattie ; 


who are the senders of the twelve autographs which 
we judge to be the most curious of those to hand 
and we much regret that we cannot give the rest of 
our readers the opportunity of exercising their in- 
genuity in solving them. 


linton Terrace, 
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which the various competitions institated by such as his 
causes, stating that it is no uncommon for the copeing delivery 
at his office to include as many as four or five thousand letters, not a 
aingle one of which would have been posted but for the existeace of 
this paper. He also referred to the undeniable educational influence 
exerted by the weekly periodical, quoting letéer from a schoolmaster 
which was published in this page the other day. 

Mr. Jon Leno, M.P., next spoke in his double ity of a mem- 
ber of Parliament supporting the de) tion, and nn the Lroprietor of 
several inflyential Scotch papers, the Dundes Advertiser 
the P. 's Friend, buth of which have 

ve bis cordial support to the various points to which the attention of 
fhe Postmaster-General had been directed by prevedi ge and 
ended a speech which very ably re their princip VANCES 
to be farther dwell apon them from 

Mr. J. ALLANSON Pycron followed Mr. Togs remarks by some of 
his own, which showed the liveliest sympathy with the objects of the 
deputation, and particularly upon the Postmaster-General the 
desirability of granting to the many elevating periodicals of the day, 
at least equal to thoee monopolised by newspapers. 


many prominent Members 
that has ever 
approached the Postmaster. neral from the Press, and included repre- 
sentatives of the following publications :— 


Alliance News, 
White, Blackburn 
Printer and Stationer, 
Jou 
Ch 


Ariel, Bakers’ Times, Bazaar, Exchange, end Mart, Bisck and 
Bandar bt b Examiner, ra" Jour 
a 


Evening Telegrap! 
Tex 


Schoolm! tress, Boriboar's Crm on Knot, Btar, Thayiew of settes 

is re ' jam es’s 

Btock Exch: Te: Wi . low, United Service 

haDEe. von Jeweller, and Silversmith, Western Mall, Wester Mornin 
eiaker, Jeweller, and. SiirermalttyWestechire Moho, Raginest, a04 


Printed tor the Proprieto ad published them at Temple 
5 Chambers, Loudon, BQ L 
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Week ENDING 
Jury 4, 1891. 
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7s. 6d. COMPLETE PROTOGREYEIO OUTFITS. 78. 6d. 
Comprising ECLIPSE CAMEBA SB[, as above: also PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING APPARATUS, con. 
sisting of hardwood printing frame, Deighs — spring — albaminised paper, id toning solu- 
tion, Oxing solution, glass rods, cards i. Bh nities 
tripod stand aud focnast cloth.’ Price bd 
= ata sent ou 4 oe a Od. extra. eet, is eetally ae ee 
vefore sen guaran! work! . N,. oes not give satisiac- 
tion, and is returned uninjured wifhin three days of ley we guarantee to refund parchase-nouey. 


*,° All the above can be got from Dr. T. R. ALLINSON, 4, Spaniel 
Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


RUPTU RE. ‘TO TOURISTS AND OTHERS. 
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THE STANLEY OUTFIT, price 10s. 6d.; b amon Post, lls. 6d. A NBW GLESS APPLIANOE for the ” 
This set Is precisely the same as the 7s. 6d. Outfi = that it includes a better with folding tailboard, a double dark slide, and ts cure Seng hin . : 
went Uae bit ed in Tardwood box, with hinged 1i ther strap, without extra charge. si ‘ Beg. Ne. “4 ,50) vena sauatie ‘ rs, Real Irish Tweed:. 4 
The Marvel, Norfolk, or Compacta pee Camera Sets, price £1 1s. each; or by Parcels Post, 1s. extra. PORT as and B : - 
te se tc:s consist of @ superior }-plate Camera, with hinged focussing screen, will take horizontal or vertical pictures, mahogany double dark 
tue su crior achromatle lens in slidijog brass mount; also polished hardwood folding tripod. 


Suits to order 35/6 


ECONOMIC. — Pants "006 ) Fad® 


fur better sets see onr Photographic Catalogue, price 3d., post free. 
As an encouragement to beginners, and io mare their apparatus more widely known J. H. SKINNER & Co. offer as Prizes Sets of 
Photographic Apparatus, to the Value of 23 Guineas, for the best Photographs taken with the Hicli Set (open to beginners 


apy). Firet i re erie da Lf fai. Third, £1 ls. Fite erred ~ hs bea ig alge the § ley Set. pal ae 
«©: second, £ 8. For the hotograph taken e Pee EE" El 
NS +2568 ; Sccond, £3s. 88.; Third, £228. Competent independent fadces el ba No Be mae papects rales cand 1 OFFIOD 
ay cach et or on receipt of stamp for postage. ‘ A a ital . 
A WHOLESALE DEALER'S 8TOCK-IN-TRADE AT ABOUT HALF-PRICE. authorised Capital - 
1.11 s & Co. having purchased from the Trustee the Stock tn-Trade of Mr. J. Metheraill of 6, Southampton Row, and @0, Holloway Road, Subscribed Capital - 
London, at a large reduction off cost price, are offering it at a littte more than half nary prices. Send for List, post free Paid-up Capital- - - 


J. H. SKINNER & CO., Manufacturers, P Department, EAST DEREHAM. Mead Qllee : 8 616 SEDOR : 


THE SWEET PAR EXCELLENCE. SCOTGH TWEEDS, ALL NATURALISTS SHOULD WRITE P 
for our erie of British and 
Exotio ere. Nests, . i Through pressure of \.ueluess I to with-: 
Exbtaets, Te Toole, tances for - or advertisement to enable me abreast: 
 Devona ALIX WoOox.. Enopotoeats and Woridermiss Mee 177 * .. ae of orders, bat nw Tamia posta exeats 
©. D. HOPE AND ©O. at t with. | ; : 
most meee Write direct for Patterns of Scotch Tweeds . pamp 
The pda for Gentlemen's Sultinge, also Clan Tartans Cc ROY DO po Pressure. June cadlog’ shades and ete. tn all abe 


and Home Spun Costume Cloths fur Ludies’ 
Mate f Sos i iesn “Uy mee se- Dresses, fo Newest and most Fashionable No icant in the trade} 


We 
efron te se ae que Care: 6s; ‘il ih erin 
Bold im Penny Packets | Styles, Kaeo Supe Oe Blankets, &c., manu-] Fourth (Illustrated) Edition, post free 6 mg ete aed Patong trom la angel 


/ by Grocers. Sod Comme: by stamps. ‘THE HUMAN HAIR, Its Treatment (Quors Pas; alec fit ‘ 
Hemare Sreryw here: alth and Di: Contains the Heinen, Gore Foe ery case, or money retuned. z 
Manufactory, 106, Praed 8t., London, W: CURRIE, MDOUGALL & SCOTT, cases, reatment 204 top og ok i > Samples, mit deeeieie ter = 
MFLUENZA! INFLUENZA !! INFLENZA!!!] Langhaugh Mills, Galashiels,N.B.,|bow to destroy superfluous cotr. Do not {guarentee relief. ee ® good pight’s 5a alae Be 
THE RUSSIAN REMEDY. thanides Lotions, useless. fener [asi D. TOWELL, * 


’ ‘i tharides Lotions, ery rece! other 
And thereby save two intermediate sorlative Res real pte, an 


Stes] ROYAL AVENUE, HELFAST, AND 


ACertain Preventive. An Effectual Cure. profits at least. The Court Journal w says: ‘‘ Mr, Horn’s sug- 
In Bottles, Post Free, Postal Order 2s. 6d. remedies are w 
JOHN CARTER, 164, Victoria 8t., Liverpool.| PATTERNS FREE. = PARCELS PAalb. BANKERS: BEEEAST BANKING 00, 
— oe 


The Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart says: ‘‘ If 
ciel gig out hts os advice, id will 
a O preserve fatal’ heanly a 


TO CENERAL DEALERS. 
tostrated 


saeseonma nae |° MARRIAGE.” 


TE Rag SiC ay chi sem oberanes rend than, he, aypected, 0. 

fecive present value One Shilling. ene MYsteRiC®, uh" nousand). guid Rectal Cooet ak Bean Skin H wrt ah) 4 digereinars' “an 

‘ KNIGHT AND CO. r Cc an Victoria Street, Liverpool. (Men- Wpo! ‘Foreign ; i Hand free 2 stamps. jae un: 
Masoractusina Canxiete, mataowis, tion Paaavon 7 5 : accepted to value. ‘. oh ILL, BARTON, &Oo., Biroin 


00 SEALSKIN JACKETS AND CENTLEMEN’S 
FUR-LINED GOATS, £5 to £10. 


£10,000 worth Sealskin Garments and Ladies’ Fars at half- -price. 
Cock Feather and Ostrich Boas, 11s. 6d. 
to 35s. each. 
Bear Boas and Capes, froml5s. EVERY- 
THING ONE-HALF WEST-END 
PRICES. 500 rich Sealskin, Sable, 
and Marten-tail Capes, suitable 
for engagement, birthday 
and wedding pre. 


[seve 


rules Courf, 


of large-sized Door 
Mats and Rugs, from 5s. 
Dining-room Skin Rugs half- 
price. 500 Fur Carriage Rugs, 25s. 
Sealskin Jackets re-dyed and altered 
to present fashion. Cantion.—‘‘ The only 
address.” Other people are trading upon our name. 


PHILLIPS & Co., © Stree“ crrv. 


TO CYCLISTS. 


and Camp, and 


reve, 


Ayd Pactth; again, crowns 
resy Lieve, 


Then BEECHAM’S PILLS, if 


——= | 


In Boxes, O44, 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9 


=e must befall, 
PREMIER” (YCLES By wilng Feet 
ARE THE will rule us all. 


iin uibs 


"Premier Safety inves 3 with Ball Sooket Steering. 


NEW MODELS FOR SEASON 1891. 


beral cash discount, or on Easy Terms system of payment by monthly instalments. 
Fully Illustrated Price List of Cycles, Accessories, Terms, and Testimonials post free. 


Messrs, Hillman, Herbert & Cooper, Ltd. 
Head London Office and Show Rooms: 14, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


We Central London Office and Show Rooms: 5, Lisle Street, Leicester iy les W. 
&t London Ofhee and Show Rooms: 133, Hammersmith Road, West Kensington, W. 


STABLISHED 1875.) Works: COVINTRYT. 


avertisements should be sent to “ Pearson's Weekly ” Advertssement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, aoe} E.C. General Offices : Temple 6 Chambers, London, E.C. 


WASHES BY BOILING ONLY 


(A TRIAL WILL ABSOLUTELY PROVE THIS.) 


CLOTHES LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


No RUBBINC—No LABOUR. 


CAN NEVER INJURE THE MOST DELICATE FABRICS. 
CONTAINS NO COMEMIOCArS. 
Recommended by Eminent Scientists as 


PURE AND SALFE. 


Get a book and read; 
Take your work and sew ; 
Go and nurse the vaby; 


TITAN SOAP 


Will Wash the Clothes in 15 MINUTES 
without any rubbing whatever. 


Makes Clothes a Better Colour. Never Oracks Hands. 
Soft to the Skin. 


SAVES WORK — SPARES CLOTHES. 
WITHOUT EQUAL FOR FLANNELS & WOOLLENS. 
A THOROUGH DISINFECTANT. 3a. a Bar. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


The Liverpool Patent Soap Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 


London Offices—9 and 10 Southampton Street, Holborn. 


(AE ROIST 
| AM PAGNE 


Purest and Best of all Natural Mineral Waters. 


Sparkling. — Delicious. 
The Most Exhilarating of Tonics. 
2is. per Hamper 50 Quarts. 
Cerolstein Company, 


Ru =, 


16s. per Hamper 50 Pints. 
._. ee sk Rk gh ke tt Pee mcnnta Ulesebla 9 Aduactioagnman? Nanartmans Calila 129 Plan? Cinna? fandan C Banacal ffiase « Tamnla Chambers. Lane 


